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“I can do it.” 


By HAROLD G. SHANE 


We Can Find 
Better Ways of Grouping Children! 


Ever sINCE THE 19TH CENTURY, WHEN THE GRADED ELEMENTARY 
school became common in American education, classroom teachers 
have been vexed by the problem of ways of grouping children with 
distinctly different environments and with widely varied human en- 
dowments. The fact that the discussion has persisted for generations, 
plus the fact that dozens of grouping plans have been introduced, 
dropped, rediscovered and modified suggests that some fundamentally 
new approaches may be needed. 
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At the root of the difficulty in “adjusting the school to the child” 
lies the fact that even with such devices as grouping on the basis of 
purported ability (as in primary reading or in XYZ type groups) we 
at best reduce rather than eliminate the human differences in a given 
section or class. On top of that, in many grouping plans or schemes 
there is the incongruity of attempting to reduce by artificial or mechani- 
cal means the human individuality which in the next breath we declare 
must be prized in American democracy. 


Perhaps we can begin to terminate our groping search for better 
means of grouping by acknowledging that in a very real sense there 
are no clearly delineated ability groups into which children in a given 
grade can be divided. Then let us go on to recognize that children 
are spread over a spectrum, a “developmental growth continuum,” with 
each individual occupying a uniquely personal place in the total 
learning environment and being possessed of experiences, motives and 
interests which cannot arbitrarily be amalgamated into conventional 
groups. 


But how then do we cope with individual differences once they are 
admitted to be too personalized for conventional grouping plans? A 
part of the answer at least resides in giving real heed to this year’s 
theme for CH1LpHoop Epucation: the probing of ideas to improve 
practices. 


As a start let us study, adapt and apply some of the fresh con- 
cepts and ideas in this issue of our journal for individualizing instruc- 
tion by artful teaching—creative teaching—rather than cling to the 
hope that a formula can be developed to eradicate differences among 


children. 


Perhaps a partial solution to the grouping problem can be found 
in introducing more kindergartens for four-year-olds and considering 
the fourth and fifth year as an ungraded period of school living for 
all boys and girls. Let the most mature and older ones—five per cent 
perhaps—spend but one year in this group, and arrange for the slow- 
developing children—perhaps ten per cent—to stay for three years of 
ungraded kindergarten experience. This would be giving children at 
both extremes of the ability range a more even start in grade one. 


It is through innovations such as this, through trying out new, de- 
velopmentally sound ideas, that we will eventually find the professional 
answers which have often eluded us in the quest for means to individual- 
ized teaching and learning. 


Harold G. Shane is dean of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 





Grouping 
for 
Continuous Learning 


Robert Clausen, associate professor of education, New York University, 
gives a basis for probing today’s practices in school and classroom group- 
ing. Are practices built on sound educational principles? Are emphases 
on what and how children learn? Should children be fitted into traditional 
grades, a “convenient administrative organization?” 

John M. Bahner, principal of Englewood Public School, Englewood, 
Florida, tells why and how their school broke away from the traditional 
way of grouping. He sees the combination-grade classroom and team- 
teaching techniques as steps toward the ungraded concept. 


Why Probe 


Grouping Practices? 


By ROBERT CLAUSEN 


Tuosz— INVOLVED IN WORKING WITH 
children are constantly faced with the 
problem of looking at grouping prac- 
tices in relation to the basic principles 
on which a sound program of education 
is built. A look at current school organ- 
izations, however, leads one to wonder 
about the consistency existing within 
grouping practices in many schools. 
Emphasis is being directed toward heter- 
ogeneous grouping within school sys- 
tems. Study in the area of the ungraded 
school has begun to appear more fre- 
quently in literature. The concern about 
grouping within a school has grown 
from increased knowledge about the 
nature of present society and the vast 
knowledge available about how children 
grow and learn. 

What, then, constitutes possible in- 
consistency? Briefly, it might be stated 
in this manner. Placing a child in a 


heterogeneous class group is done be-- 
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cause it is honestly believed that he can 
best achieve desired learnings in this 
environment. The emphasis is on what 
and how the child learns. When he 
arrives in this classroom, however, it is 
typical to find him placed in one or 
more ability groups, segregating him into 
a group in which he has been matched 
with some of his peers according to cri- 
teria predetermined as valid in classify: 
ing children. This decision, too, should 
be based on a concern for what and how 
the child learns. We see at one level 
belief that present-day society demands 
the kinds of learnings that can only take 
place in a richly diverse environment in 
which differences in people are respected 
as precious commcdities and form the 
basis of much positive learning. At the 
classroom level the actual learning takes 
place in the protected and stigmatizing 
environment of ability groups. One 
might ask how sincere the belief about 
grouping is at the total school level. 
We know how the child’s perceptions 
of how he must function or how he cas’ 
function emerge from what he learns 
about himself and his environment. For 
many children, finding themselves in a 
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dassroom group to which a label is at- 
tached makes for the channelling of their 
energies toward “reaching the next stra- 
tum.” Certainly there is nothing wrong 
with ambition or the desire to achieve. 
Psychology would teach us, however, 
that pride in self and feelings of per- 
sonal worth are essential to respect and 
acceptance of others. Classroom organ- 
ization must afford every child the 
chance to feel satisfaction in himself at 








the same time it is encouraging him to 
broaden his horizons and add to his 


talents. How often children are heard 

to say: ; 

Miss Miles, when will I be in the Blue 
Group? 


Sarah is smarter than I am. She’s in the 

first reading group. 

Billy’s not as smart as I am. 

Group Three. 

Does this make for the kind of positive 
self-concept people need if they are to 
meet the demands of a culture which 
requires them to live and work con- 
structively with people of varying abil- 
ities and interests? 

Looking at what children learn is not 
enough. Decisions about grouping must 
be seen in their proper place in a teach- 
ing-learning picture. All too often we 
begin with an organization which is con- 
venient for the teacher to administer, 
and the task then becomes one of fitting 
children into the organization. This 
would seem to be clearly a case of “put- 
ting the cart before the horse.” Organ- 
izing for work is not the only considera- 
tion: first there is determination of de- 
sired outcomes, then organization for 
work. This is the sequence for achieve- 
ment. Only when these are clear and 
can be supported by knowledge of chi)- 
dren and their culture can a look be\ 
_ at what kinds of group experiences ) 

ildren will need to have. se 

Specifically, what can children learn 
from the groups in which they find them- 
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selves in a classroom? They may learn 


. .. that everyone has something to contrib- 
ute to an ongoing project of the group, 
. . that they are needed by their peers, 
. . . that every learner is also a teacher 
and that people learn from each other, 
. . . that the teacher respects the talents of 
everyone in the class. 


These are important things for chil- 
dren to learn. However, it is also pos- 


sible for them to learn 

. . . that the things they are able to do 

don’t carry the prestige that other talents do, 

. . that they have two strikes against 
them whenever they are faced with a new 
learning task, 

... that their goal is to keep up with 
others no matter how difficult or impossible 
it is, 

. . that they are second-class citizens, 
. that they are first-class citizens, 

. . . that people are segregated by virtue 
of a few skills which they bring with them 
to each new classroom. 

The above ideas, in addition to many 
more, form the basis today of investiga- 
tions about classroom grouping. The in- 
tent of this article is to pinpoint the 
need to look at the very foundations of 
our educational endeavor. Perhaps the 
following questions would serve as a 
partial guide for each of us as we look 
at what we now do: 

Is there consistency between school group- 
ing and classroom grouping practices in terms 
of what we hope children are learning and 
what we think we believe about how learning 
takes place? 

Does the grouping procedure in each class- 
room promote the social goals essential in the 
world scene of 1960? 

Are decisions reached not on the basis of 
administrative convenience but on the basis 
of our growing knowledge of people? 

Do we honestly know what the perceptions 
of children are in our classrooms in relation 
to how society feels about them? 

It is hoped that we all are constantly 
taking a probing look at what we are 
teaching in our classrooms by virtue of 
how we afford children chances. to work 
together. (Continued on next page) 
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Grouping Within a School 


By JOHN M. BAHNER 


Mary was THE BRIGHTEST GIRL IN THE 
classroom. A few desks away sat 
Johnny, the slowest in the class. These 
two children were almost as different as 
day and night, yet there were also thirty 
other unique individuals in the class- 
room and only one teacher. Further- 
more, every teacher in Englewood School 
was faced with the same problem. As 
individual teachers they had already ad- 
justed their methods of teaching in an 
attempt to provide for these differences 
in children; but, if every teacher had 
the same problem, perhaps some school- 
wide solutions should be attempted. 
Throughout their experience, these 
teachers observed that the individual 
children and groups of children had a 
range of academic abilities. and attain- 
ments that extended over at least several 
years. Thus, they could state with firm 
conviction that a single grade designa- 
tion could never adequately describe the 
achievement level of either a single class 
or a single child. It seemed obvious that 
some children were going to need a 
longer period of time than six years to 
achieve most of the goals of an elemen- 
tary school program and, conversely, 
that others would be ready to profit from 
the next unit of school organization after 
only five years in the elementary school. 


Heterogeneous Grouping 
in Combination Grades 


These observations indicated a need 
for a type of organization that would 
enable all children, fast and slow, to 
move smoothly through the school, at 
their own rate without either skipping 
or repeating. Both an ungraded struc- 
ture and an increased use of combination 
grades were discussed. The school al- 
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ready had a combination second-third. 
grade room and a fifth-sixth-grade room, 
The two teachers who had these combi. 
nation grades expressed satisfaction with 
them and reported only minor problems 
of parental understanding. Since none of 
the staff had the benefit of any experience 
in an ungraded system and since it was 
doubtful that such a plan could be pre 
sented adequately to the community be 
fore the end of the school year, it was 
decided to organize classes for the fol 
lowing year as follows: 


Kindergarten—two sections (Financial con- 
ditions necessitated having only one 
teacher for the two sections.) 

Grade 1, 1, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 3-4, 4-5, 5, 5-6 
and 6 

A line over a number indicates the section 

where the three or four most advanced chil: 
dren of a grade were placed; a line below a 
number indicates where the three or four most 
retarded children were placed. 


This plan was followed to prevent a 
teacher from having to work with the 
extremely accelerated and the extremely 
retarded in the same classroom, yet 
heterogeneity is still retained—a 
condition which the staff felt was im 
portant. At the same time, placing the 
extremely advanced or retarded in spe 
cific rooms reduced the range in any 
given classroom to a point where a 
teacher with a combination class could 
see no difference in the range of abilities 
as observed the preceding year witha 
single grade level per classroom. 

As the staff seized every opportunily 
to explain the reasons behind this type 
of organization through parent-teacher 
meetings, study groups and individual 
conferences, parents began thinking o 
children of a given age level as having 
wide range of abilities. They realized 
that a child’s reading ability is most apt 
not to be the same as his.ability. in arith 
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metic. For the most part, they accepted 
as perfectly natural that some children 
(not theirs, of course) need longer than 
six years to move through the elementary 
ghool program. Even for those who do 
not accept this, the various combination 
gades will probably obscure the move- 
ment of a child sufficiently so that only 
his parents will realize if he takes more 
than six years in Englewood School. 










Johnny is a boy of low scholastic aptitude. 
All the evidence gathered during his two 
years of school indicates he will profit by 
having seven years in the elementary school. 
This year Johnny is in a 2-3 class. Next 
year he will be in a 3-4 class, the following 
year probably in a 4-5 class, and the year 
following perhaps in a straight fifth grade. 
Thus he will have taken three years to cover 
what is typically known as the third and 
fourth grades. 


Of course, if Johnny’s ability has been 
misjudged or if his growth pattern 
changes to a point where it no longer 
seems desirable to have him spend seven 
years in the elementary program, he 
could be placed in the sixth grade three 
years from now without any dislocation 
in his progress. In either event, there 
will be no social stigma attached to his 
decelerated rate of progress. There has 
been no boring repetition of a grade; he 
is making numerous friends among his 
somewhat younger classmates who are 
achieving at various levels along the 
learning continuum. 

Through a similar use of the combina- 
tion grades, an extremely mature, 
“gifted” child goes through a typical 
three- or four-year grade span in one 
less year and completes the elementary 
school program in five years. There is 
no skipping of any essential skills or 
being thrust suddenly into a group one 
§ year older chronologically. 


Mary, who is in her fourth year of school 
beyond kindergarten, is an academically ad- 
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vanced child with high social and emotional 
maturity. This year she is in a 4-5 class and 
next year will be placed in a 5-6 class. At the 
end of next year she will probably be passed 
on to the junior high school, thereby complet- 
ing the last three grades in a two-year period. 
If she does not live up to this expectation, 
she will be placed in a sixth grade at the end 


of next year. 


Team Teaching 


The graded structure of the elementary 
school was not the only tradition put 
under scrutiny by the Englewood School 
faculty. Another obstacle to better pro- 
vision for individual differences seemed 
to lie in the traditional concept that a 
single teacher must work always with 
approximately thirty pupils. This seemed 
to be too restrictive. Therefore some of 


the faculty decided to plan and work 


closely together in teams of two or three _ 


teachers. During that same year in which 
the school plannéd having combination 
grades, one of tHe closely knit teams in 
operation involved a woman teacher with 
a third-fourth grade combination and a 
man with a fourth-fifth grade combina- 
tion. 

The typical day for this team began 
with a fifteen- or twenty-minute planning 
period during which each group dis- 
cussed with its teacher the day’s general 
plan and individual work. Reading 
groups then occupied the next hour and 
one-half. Each teacher had from two to 
four groups (this varied as the need arose 
throughout the year) composed of chil- 
dren with similar reading achievement 
levels from both rooms regardless of 
their grade placement. 

Next came a short break for the morn- 
ing fruit juice, followed by the physical 
education period when the two classes 
combined. The teachers planned this pe- 
riod together. Then one assumed respon- 
sibility for the total group while the other 
took a break, collected materials, evalu- 
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ated the work of pupils, or performed 
other needed tasks. After the physical 
education period, these sixty-five children 
remained together for a story period, 
music or art. The teacher who had the 
preceding half-hour away from the class 
assumed full responsibility now, while 
the other teacher had an unscheduled 
period of approximately twenty minutes. 

From this point until lunch, the sixty- 
five children were divided into four arith- 
metic groups on the basis of achievement 
—again without regard to their grade 
placement. Each teacher worked with 
two groups. 

The program after lunch varied con- 
siderably. Often there was some type of 
project going on, with the two classes 
sometimes combined and sometimes 
working separately. Special interests 
and abilities of the two teachers often 
determined just how the two classes op- 
erated. For example, both classes worked 
together on an electricity unit with the 
man assuming the major responsibility 
for planning the lesson, gathering the 
materials and doing the group instruc- 
tion. The woman member of the team 
performed as an aide during this project, 
helping individuals and small groups. 
Later on, the teachers reversed their 
roles while undertaking a unit on space. 


pulling his own world. 


than direction. 


Thus a child learns: 


you dream and believe and are, in truth, becomes the child. 





‘noon period. Of course, individual work 





Although sometimes taught as separate Wh 
entities, social studies, science, music 
and art were integrated during the after. 


going on during reading groups was often} 
based on the units or projects then in 
progress. 


Modifying Traditional Practices 
To Fit Beliefs — 


The variations of team teaching being 
practiced at Englewood School are too 
numerous to describe in this article 
However, these descriptions are not 9 
important as the fact that this staff has 
shown that professionally-trained teach 
ers, given freedom.to develop improved 
educational practices, rise to the occe 
and modify traditional practices in lite 
with their educational beliefs. 


Further faculty effort undoubtedly 
will modify present innovations in grade 
organization and teacher utilization. The 
traditional grade structure is fast being 
replaced by the ungraded concept. Ne 
insights into team-teaching technique 
are emerging. The Englewood faculty is 
pleased to join company with othe 
groups who are seriously questioning 














long-established practices of grouping Du 

children within a school. [litera 

homo; 

follov 

seeme 

T HUs A CHILD LEARNS: BY WIGGLING SKILLS THROUGH HIS FINGERS AND TOES INTO that th 
himself, by soaking up habits and attitudes of those around him, by pushing and solved 
Sputn: 

Thus a child learns: more through trial than error, more through pleasure Be 
than pain, more through experience than suggestion, more through suggestion sia : 
qu 

through affection, through love, through patience, repeat 

through understanding, through belonging, through doing, through being. group 
Day by day the child comes to know a little bit of what you know, to think proble 

a little bit of what you think, to understand your understanding. That which progr 
As you perceive dully or clearly, as you think fuzzily or sharply, as you ; ability 
believe foolishly or wisely, as you dream drably or goldenly, as you are un- raga 
em 0; 


worthy or sincere—thus a child learns.—Frep MoFFitt. 
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What Does By MAXINE MANN 
Ability Grouping Do 
to the Self-Concept? 





“T am in the low fift Grade I am to the emphasis seems to be primarily on 


dom.” differences in potential for academic 
“T happened to be a little smarter achievement. Seldom is the question 

than the rest.” raised as to possible emotional impact 
; * _ on the child in this type of school organi- 

ge panes na —" zation. One finds such comments. as, 
tgs ae oe iw “Teachers observed that the . . . groups 


asked, “How do you happen to be in 
this fifth-grade group?” 

Do these self-reports give any indica- 
tion of ways in which these children see 
themselves? Does the fact that these 
children have spent most of their five 
school years under ability grouping have 
anything to do with the self-concepts— 


were exceedingly happy.” This might 
indicate some subjective evaluation, but 
there is no evidence of objective data to 
support such observations. 7 

Is ability grouping good in the way 
children look at themselves? Is it good 
in the way teachers. look at children? 
Combs refers to Raimy’s original defini- 


66, 991 

iolenn T' see: me" —that' they are tion of the self-concept in 1943 as, “‘the 
ing: more or less organized perceptual object 

Biourring: Interest resulting from present and past self ob- 


in Ability Grouping servation . .. (it is) what a person be- 
lieves about himself.’”? Combs. then 

During the twenties and thirties the goes on to say, “. . . the individual him- 
literature contained many references to self infers from his experiences who he 
homogeneous or ability grouping. In the js and what he is. He perceives of him- 
following years interest in the subject self as. . . liked or unliked, acceptable 
seemed to decrease. Perhaps it was felt or unacceptable, able or unable, depend- 
that the problem had been satisfactorily ing upon his experiences with the world 
solved. In the two years since the first about him, but most particularly from 
Sputnik, with the subsequent re-evalua- how people who inhabit that world treat 
tion of American education, the group- him. All these perceptions contribute to 
ing question has-been raised again. It is his perception of himself, to his phenom- 


grouping might be the answer to the/ (Continued on next page) 
problem of improving our educational 





1J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and 


ge rogram. The philosophy involved in His Development (New York: Appleton-Century- 





ability grouping is not without some Crofts, Inc., 1958), p. 26. 

merit. is or ? Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg, Individual 
It is one attempt to meet the prob- phe New-York: Harper & Broo 1359), on 197. 
em of individual differences. However, —* [bid., p. 128. : 
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Combs and Soper point out the con- 
fusion in terminology that has arisen 
around this comparatively new theory, 
the self-concept. One such case is the 
error of using “self-concept” and_“self- 
report” synonymously. The term, “self- 
report”—what the individual says he is 
—is not a synonym for “self-concept” 
but may be valuable as a means of ex- 
ploring the self-concept.* 


Description of Group 


In a limited study among a group of 
102 fifth-grade children, this writer at- 
tempted to obtain some self-reports which 
might offer clues to self-concepts. These 
children were classified into four ability 
groups upon entrance to first grade. 
Grouping at that time was based upon 
results of group intelligence tests and 
reading readiness tests. Labeled only by 
the teachers’ names, groups are referred 
to in informal teacher conversations as 
“the highest group,” “‘the lowest group,” 
“second high,” “second low.” For the 
purposes of this study they will be re- 
ferred to as Sections One, Two, Three 
and Four in descending order of esti- 
mated ability. Thirty children responded 
in Section One, twenty-nine in Section 
Two, twenty-five in Section Three, and 
eighteen in Section Four. 


Method of This Study 


A group questionnaire adapted from 
a study made by Keliher was used to 
obtain information as to how children 
see themselves in ability grouping.’ The 


*Arthur W. Combs and Daniel Soper, “The Self, 
Its Derivative Terms, and Research,” Journal of In- 
—— Psychology, XII (November, 1957), pp. 


® Alice V. Keliher, A Critical Study of Homoge- 
neous Grouping (New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931), p. 109. 
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Maxine Mann is research assistant at Stéte 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


children were told that the writer was 
making a study to find out what children 
were thinking and that their teacher had 
said she believed they would be willing 


to help. They readily agreed. Blank 


sheets of paper were then distributed, 
When children asked whether they should 
write their names on the papers, they 








were told that it would not be necessary. 


It was suggested that perhaps it would be 
easier to write exactly what they thought 
if they did not. Some children expressed 
relief while others insisted upon identify. 
ing their papers. 


The following directions were given 
with sufficient time between questions 
for the children to think and write as 
fully as they wished. 


Please write a number One at the top of 


your paper. After the number One write the 


grade you are in. Now write a number Two 
under the number One and tell me which fifth 
grade you are in. Now write a number Three 
and tell me how you happen to be in this 
particular fifth-grade group rather than some 
other group. Now put a number Four on your 
paper and answer this question with just a 
“yes” or “no.” Is your very, very best friend 
in this room? Now write a number Five on 
your paper and answer this question with just 
a number. How many years have you gone 
to this school? 


The first, fourth and fifth questions 
were blinds to allay any suspicion on the 
part of the children, while the second and 
third were designed to obtain the it 
formation. 


Discussion of Data 


Since the groups are officially labeled 
by teachers’ names, one might expect the 
children to identify them in this manner 
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About one-third of Section One did make 
this identification, but almost two-thirds 
of this group used such terms as “high 
fifth,” “high,” “best,” “top fifth.” Only 
three children in Section Two and six in 
Section Three used such identifications 
as “second highest,” ‘“‘second high,” 








“second to the highest,” “C room,” “third 
fifth grade.” In Section Four, as in Sec- 
tion One, two-thirds of the group used 
terms such as “low fifth grade,” “low,” 
“ower,” rather than the teacher’s name. 
Ways in which children identified their 
groups are presented in Table 1. 














Table 1 
Ways In Wuicu CHrILpren IDENTIFIED THEIR GROUPS 
Identification of Section | Total 
Group | i | ££. +e 
By ability placement 19 3 6 12 40 
By teacher’s name 11 26 17 5 59 
By other means 0 0 2 1 3 








While only forty of the entire sample 
identified their groups in terms of ability 
placement, over two-thirds of Sections 
One and Four responded in this manner. 
What experiences have brought about 


such clear identification in these sec-' 


tions? Since they are not with other 
groups for. comparison, could this be a 
reflection of teacher attitudes which have 
been ingrained in children? 


The reasons these children gave for 
their placement help to bring their 
self pictures into even clearer focus. 
Such responses as “I’m smart,” “We're 
smarter,” “I’m too: dumb,” “We don’t 
know very much,” account for half the 
answers to the third question. The rea- 
sons the children gave for their placement 
= presented in Table 2. (See. page 
60.) ? 


In Section One twenty-five children 
gave positive responses in terms of abil- 
ity or achievement—twenty-one of them 
in positive “I” terms. There were no 
hegative responses from this group. In 
the next lower section, Section Two, there 
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were only seven responses in terms of 
ability or achievement and in Section 
Three only five. In Section Four, the 
lowest, the fourteen responding in terms 
of ability or achievement gave negative 
respon:3s—six in “I” terms, seven in 
“we” terms. It is interesting to note that 
there are no negative responses in Sec- 
tions One and Two, few in Section Three, 
and only negative responses in Section 
Four. : 


Again one may ask, “What are the 
experiences which have contributed to 


‘the way the children in the ‘top’ and 


‘bottom’ groups see themselves? Could 
teacher rejection of the low group and 
acceptance of the high group help to 
account for it?” There is administrative 
recognition of these attitudes in the prac- 
tice of giving a teacher a high group 
after she has had a low group for a year. 


Before we grasp the straw of ability 
grouping as the answer to instructional 
problems brought about by individual 


differences in academic potentiality, we 
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need to re-examine what has already ecommended Reading 


been done with ability grouping. Be- 


J. Wayne Wrightstone, What Research Says to the | 


cause of the negative attitudes such as fegcher About Class Organization for Instruction 
those revealed by the “low” group in (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1957). 















































this study, ability grouping was aban- cgi, More About Reading (Washington 1 
doned in the thirties. Are we going to D. C.: The Association, 3615 Wisconsin Avenug; 
repeat the same mistakes in the sixties? Ni W.,- 1969). s 
Table 2 
CuitpreN REFLEcT “SMARTNESS” AND “DuMBNESS” As: REASONS FoR PLACEMENT 
Section Total 
Reasons Given by Children 
1 2 3 4 
1. “I do not know.” | .. | wy 26 
2. “My name was on the list.” “They put me here.” “I | 
passed.” | 5 6 6 17 
3. In positive terms of ability or achievement: | 
“J” responses: “I’m smart.” “I was good in something.” | 
“I worked hard.” “I made good grades.” 21 | 1 2 24 
“We” responses: “We're smarter.” 
“We all know about the same things.” ] 
“We can work a little faster.” Leys | 6 
“This is the best fifth grade.” | 1 | ++: - | a 
“This room works as fast as I can.” | 3 , a 
4. In negative terms of ability or achievement: | 
“1” responses: “I am too dumb.” | 
“T am not so smart.” “I can’t think good.” “I was not | | 
doing very good last year.” eins FEY 2 6 8 
“We” responses: “We aren’t smart.” 
“We don’t know very much.” | 
“Most of us are lazy.” eine ae 1 7 8 
“Low book.” eaebie | ae ee i 
| 
5. In somewhat neutral terms of ability or achievement: | | 
“T was in this level for. fifth grade.” ee 08 oe l 
“TI work the best I can.” 1 | s 
“As well as we work we get in this grade.” | ei 1 1 
“What kind of grades you made.” | age eee 
6. Other reasons | eh | 4 | 4 
p ever i—— | 
Total | 30 | 29 | 25 | 18 | 102 
~ = has —<— 
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Quality 


. A mother tells a story to first graders. Children, teachers and parents are 





always welcome in the school library. 


By M. G. BOWDEN and Others 


Through Individualized Instruction 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail? 

By pouring waters from the Nile 
Upon each glistening scale.’ 


The differences among children are so many 
and so complex that their analysis defies 
even the most experienced teacher. At first 
glance this seems an insurmountable obstacle 
to the application of the principle of individ- 
ualization. The teacher is understandably be- 
wildered and dismayed at the thought of 
tailoring practice materials and assignments 
to intellectual and emotional measurements of 
each pupil. Among the thirty children in a 


1 Adapted from Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. 
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room, it is obvious there are never two alike 
in their needs or abilities. This seems axio- 
matic. But perhaps it is time to take a second 
look at the basic axiom of individual differ- 
ences. 

How are individuals different? There are 
almost any number of variables that might 
be named as relevant to the educational proc- 
ess. The most convenient point of reference 





M. G. Bowden, principal, Casis School, Austin, 
Texas, and his committee give illustrations of in- 
dividualizing instruction in Communicative Skills and 
in Social Studies-Science. Members of the com- 
mittee: M. K. Hage, Jr., principal, Mathews School; 
Willie Long and other staff members of Casis School. 
Zelda Beth Banchette, first-grade teacher, writes the 


_ section on Communicative Skills; Virginia Gassner, 


kindergarten teacher, writes on Social Studies- 
Science. M. N. Watson, Austin Publie Schools, is 
the photographer. 
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is age, that classic common denominator. 
Older children are known, or at least sup- 
posed, to be more competent than younger 
ones. This fallacy led to the invention of the 
“mental age” concept, which is only slightly 
more reliable as a guide to the ability of a 
pupil in a specific area of skill or understand- 
ing. Mental age is a function of actual age 
and intelligence. But the measurement of in- 
telligence is, in turn, strongly colored by yet 
a third variable, the vocabulary level, since 
testing must be implemented largely in verbal 
terms. These three variables—age, intelligence 
and verbal ability—are further complicated 
by still others. 


It is plain that the incredibly wide range 
of qualitative combinations seen even in a 
single classroom tends to discourage the teach- 
er from any attempt to adapt teaching ma- 
terials to each child or to choose special ma- 
terials for each. Almost every teacher finds 
some effective techniques for individualiza- 
tion. Let us examine practices in individualiz- 
ing instruction in communicative skills and 
social studies-science and see if these illustra- 
tions can suggest possibilities for meeting in- 
dividual needs. Examples are from classroom 
experiences in an elementary school where 
teachers accept the principles of individual- 
ized growth patterns and attempt to do some- 
thing about them. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
IN COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 


The world is so full of wonderful 
books, magazines and other materials of 
communication that today’s teachers and 
children have opportunities never before 
realized. Science and informational ma- 
terials, current events, drama, poetry 
and fiction are written for every reader, 
from the beginner to the most proficient. 
Becoming skilled in the communicative 
arts is a stimulating and challenging ex- 
perience, indeed, if a wide variety and a 
sufficient quantity of these materials are 
made a part of the school’s offerings. 

A library-centered school is inevitable. 
Children need opportunities to browse 
and select, read and share, interpret, il- 
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lustrate, dramatize, experiment, and to 


write both formally and creatively. They 
need careful instruction at the appropri- 
ate time in skills of reading, writing and 
spelling so that they may learn to per. 
form with minimum amount of errors, 
fumbling and frustration. Seldom should 
classrooms be orderly arranged groups 
of children reading from the same books 
or working on the same assignment. More 
often classrooms should: consist of in 
formal groups reading many different 
books, doing a variety of things, satisfy: 
ing many individual needs and interests. 


According to 
His Own Rate of Learning 


Systematic teaching has not lost its 
place in this kind of organization. The 
teacher’s role as planner and recorder is 
of vital importance. He has an obliga- 
tion to know that his pupils are gaining 
the fundamental skills necessary to be- 
coming proficient and are having varied 
experiences rather than repeating fav- 
ored activities or reading the same kinds 
of materials. It is his duty to establish 
a systematic scheme of progress for each 
child according to his own rate of learn- 
ing. As he helps children participate in 
this type of learning situation, he often 
seems to be predominantly a guidance 
and resource person. The casual ob- 
server might easily be unaware of the 
checking, preplanning and _ record-keep- 
ing that are a part of his daily work. 


Let us take a tour of an elementary 
school to see what is happening in teach- 
ing and learning the various arts of com- 
municating. 


In the cafeteria we find all of the 
sixth graders assembled, listening and 
taking notes as a speaker addresses them 
from the stage. The occasion is one of a 
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series of lectures included in a Sympo- 
sium on Africa. The history, geography, 
government, political situation, music, 
art and people of the continent of Africa 
are being examined. Authorities in one 
or more of these areas have been invited 
to speak. Maps, movies, pictures, music 
and souvenirs are used as illustrations. 
The children have read widely from 
books, magazines and newspapers in 
preparation for the study. Discussion and 
activities enable teachers to help individ- 
ual children interpret, understand and 
appreciate the information offered. One 
of the challenges of our time is to help 
children listen well and critically. Mod- 
ern science has created a pace that adds 
importance to that which we hear on 
radio and television and to what we read 
in newspapers and news magazines. 


Reading Newspapers with Guidance 


The contributions made by newspapers 
to our world today are being investi- 
gated by a class of fifth graders. Every 
child is engrossed in The New York 
Times. The school gets thirty-five copies 
of this newspaper each day to share in 
certain classes. At a planned time every 
day each class has an opportunity to 
read the paper and is given guidance in 
scanning and in reading critically. Sig- 
nificant events and important people and 
places in the news are discussed. Stand- 
ards for giving and listening to reports 
have been established, and each day cer- 
tain children make reports which are in 
turn evaluated by their classmates as to 
news content and method of reporting. 
Copies of the local daily papers are also 
available in the library for school-wide 
use and the librarian has requests from 
teachers and pupils at all grade levels 
for their use in classrooms. Several 
teachers bring their own daily news- 
papers and weekly news magazines to 
school for class use. Such publications 
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as The Weekly Reader, Junior Scholastic 
and Current Events are also used. 


Adventuring in Writing 


Creative writing captures our interest 
as the tour enters a fourth-grade room. 
An interview with the teacher reveals that 
she advocates different policies for man- 
aging creative and formal writing in her 
room. When children write reports, 
letters or assignments, their papers are 
checked and the children are expected to 
produce a correct copy. A part of the 
reinforcement and enrichment activities 
in the formal spelling program includes 
words misspelled in this kind of writing. 
Children share these by reading them 
orally to one or more children or to the 
entire room before submitting them to 
the teacher. Frequently she makes a cor- 
rected typewritten copy for the bulletin 
board or room library. This story is cur- 
rently being exhibited: 

One sunny morning a crab came walking 
by, and I wondered how he walked because 
I didn’t see his feet. I wondered and 1 won- 
dered, but I never found out. 


This story is in the typewriter: 


I once knew a paper daddy, a’ paper 
mommy, a paper girl, a paper boy, a paper 
dog, and a paper cat. They all lived in a paper 
house on top of a paper hill. And the father 
worked in a paper mill. They belonged to a 
girl named Sue. Now Sue loved them very 
much, but one day the maid. 





Wonderment, imagination, adventure 
—all of these appear in the writings of 
children when children are given the 
proper incentive to create. Writing for- 
mally and creatively are both important 
skills in communicative arts. 

Browsing and selecting good books to 
réad are important, too. A third-grade 
teacher had quite a large number of chil- 
dren in the library because they needed 


‘help in discovering a wider variety of 


books to read. She and the librarian 
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moved among the children, pulling books 
from the shelves and discussing them 
briefly. A boy took Marguerite Henry’s 
Black Gold from the shelf, nudged a 
boy next to him, and said, “This is really 
good. You ought to read it sometime.” 
Another boy exclaimed, “Well, here is 
Son of the Stars. My brother has been 
telling me I should read it.” A large 
library collection is a powerful influence 
upon the reading habits of children, but 
it can be a little overwhelming unless 
children are given some guidance and 
also some opportunity to share and help 
one another. Boys and girls in our world 
today need experiences in choosing dis- 
criminately and wisely the things they 
are to read. 


Dramatization and Puppetry 


On the terrace outside a second-grade 
room, a small group is working out the 
dramatization of Mike Mulligan and the 
Steam Shovel. One little girl seems to be 
the manager. Other children offer sug- 
gestions, but the manager makes the final 
decisions. Inside the classroom, a boy is 
having a glorious time reading Dr. Seuss’s 
Horton Hatches the Egg to an apprecia- 
tive audience of five or six children. 
Four children are working on the floor 
making a space map. They refer to sev- 
eral books which have slips of paper in 
them locating information needed. Scat- 
tered about the room are children writing 
space stories, constructing or drawing 
designs of space ships and rockets. The 
communicative skills of these second 
graders are making a valuable contribu- 
tion to a study of space. Some children 
are working on spelling at the chalk- 
board. One child is writing the names of 
the planets as an enrichment activity 
while the other children are practicing 
the words from the formal spelling list 
for the week. Five children have just 
completed reading “Sue’s Puppet Show” 
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“This is really good. You ought to read it 
sometime,” says a third grader. 


from. Around Our Village. The teacher 
is helping them make plans to produce 
their own puppet show about the story. 
Two boys interrupt to get permission 
to go to the library. One has just com- 
pleted Ruthven Todd’s Space Cat and 
the other wants to check out the book 
in his name. 

Much teacher planning, organizing 
and checking have gone into all of these 
activities. Children were able to ac- 
complish these things because teachers 
made them possible. 
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Many Independent Activities 


In a first grade an atmosphere of 
friendly acceptance of one another seems 
to pervade. There is noise, but it is the 
muffled noise of busy children working 
together. One child is writing a story 
on the chalkboard and three others are 
writing names of other children; some 
children scattered over the room are 
reading to themselves. In the library 
corner one little girl is browsing through 
some books, and a little boy is laughing 
as he shows the pictures and tells the 
story of Curious George Flies a Kite to 
another little boy. Some children are 
illustrating words that begin with the 
consonants “h” and “b.” A display on a 
peghoard screen serves as a reference. 
In the art corner, several children are 
painting large pictures with tempera 
paints. Others are doing crayola work. 
Four of these are drawing pictures for 
the Movie Box about “A Wiggly, Wiggly 
Tooth” from Did You Ever? These pic- 
tures will later be used in conjunction 
with the tape recorder to make a tele- 
vision show. A bulletin board display 
and a table exhibit indicate that the 
social studies-science interest is toys and 
how they work. One boy is playing with 
a wind-up car on the exhibit table, 
another is examining a plastic clock, and 
another is experimenting with a battery- 
operated truck. The teacher is seated 
near a portable chalkboard with a little 
girl who is reading “The Big Umbrella” 
from The New Our New Friends. Words 
on the chalkboard show that she has 
helped the child improve her ability to 
read new words; names indicate that she 
has read with twelve children or small 
groups of children. Soon these children 
will play some games and go to the 
library for a story. Once every two weeks 
a mother who does a magnificent job 
of telling stories comes to the library to 
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tell stories to the primary children. 
Reading is on an individual basis. 
This does not mean that every child is 
reading alone or in a different book. It 
does mean that children help to select the 
books they read and that in all prob- 
ability the teacher will spend a good 
part of the year reading with children 
individually. There are no ability groups 
as such. Children work in groups at dif- 
fernt times during the year, but these 
groups are organized because of chil- 
dren’s common interests in reading or 
because of a common need for some 
special work in a particular skill. Some 
factors which seem necessary to the suc- 
cess of the program are a teacher. who 
has a thorough knowledge and keen ap- 
preciation of the skills children need in 
order to be good readers; a large num- 
ber of textbooks and trade books in the 
classrooms, exchanged frequently to in- 
sure variety and increasing difficulty; a 
teacher who can help each child set the 
pace for his progress; a way of keeping 
records which requires a minimum of 
time, yet supplies adequate information 


about each child. 


Thus the teachers and children of one 
school employ the communicative skills 
to help them meet the demands of our 
culture and the challenge of our time. 
Reading, writing, spelling, listening and 
observing in an atmosphere that invites 
browsing, perusing, experimenting and 
creating are supported by a multitude 
of books and other reading materials in 
a central library where teachers, children 
and parents are always welcome. 


INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 
IN SociaL Stup1Es-SCIENCE 


“See if you can find another way to 
prove or disprove it.”” Thus did Miss X 
challenge the sixth-grade pair whose 
curiosity had been left unsatisfied by 
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the class demonstration of centrifugal 
force. 

Miss X is a typical member of the 
staff who encourages creative and ex- 
perimental thinking. In the social 
studies-science program she is constantly 
alert for opportunities to improve the 
children’s problem-solving ability as well 
as to bring out other latent capacities. 
One of her objectives is to search for 
the ideal balance among _ individual, 
small group and total class work. As 
she evolves her social studies-science 
program, certain characteristics of the 
children influence the design. 

She considers their array of differ- 
ences, reading scores, and even willing- 
ness to learn, which runs the gamut from 
those who put up barriers against learn- 
ing to those who are eagerly receptive to 
new experiences. Parental education 
varies from high school through post 
doctoral training. From her study of 
each of the children, Miss X knows their 
strengths and weaknesses, social and aca- 
demic. She has specific objectives for 


each child which she discusses with him 
and his parents in conference. 

Instead of a convenient organizational 
device for the teacher, Miss X regards 
grouping as a means for the fullest de. 
velopment of an individual in relation 
to others. Some groups form on the 
spur of the moment and dissolve when 
the need disappears. Groups working 
on long-term projects are capable of dif- 
ferent kinds of accomplishments because 
of the security that comes with familiar: 
ity. 

Many elements at Casis School fa- 
cilitate Miss X’s efforts to individualize 
instruction. The administrative policy 
backs her desire to experiment with ways 
of meeting individual needs. To assist 
in directing individuals to appropriate 
materials, a full-time professional li- 
brarian administers a collection of more 
than 9000 volumes as well as magazines, 
films, records, maps, pamphlets. and a 
community resources file, all housed in 
a stimulating library atmosphere. The 
science center, which includes micro- 


Fifth graders experiment with simple machines 





until they understand the principles. 
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scopes, models and other materials, is 
always available when someone’s prob- 
lem demands equipment. In the halls 
are astronomical maps, time zone maps 
with appropriate clocks, a weather sta- 
tion and a science display case. Miss X 
is thankful for parents who have con- 
fidence in her and are willing for her 
to experiment with ways to help in- 
dividuals learn. Through conferences, 
Miss X utilizes parent help. She suggests 
books, materials, trips and enriching 
home experiences to those who inquire 
about ways to help their children. 

Visits to classrooms demonstrate in- 
dividualized learning and the group 
process. As we look in on Mark’s third- 
grade room we see him happily trans- 
lating a Spanish letter to an admiring 
group of friends. Mrs. M. tells us this 
incident has quite a history. 


Gaining Confidence 


In September Mark was so quiet and 
retiring that the children hardly noticed 
him. He was cooperative but never con- 
tributed to class discussions, although 
test results indicated he had higher than 
average ability. One day, as Jack was 
telling about his family’s plan to move 
to Puerto Rico, Mrs. M sensed a hint 
of uncertainty in his announcement. “I 
just don’t know what it will be like there. 
I won’t know anybody.” Mrs. M asked 
Jack if he could think of a way to find 
out about his future home. Jack’s con- 
cern about his school, how the people 
made a living, how they looked and 
talked aroused the interest of classmates. 
Mark responded particularly to language 
differences. The library became the 
busy scene for extensive reference work 
on Puerto Rico. Interest in climate led 
some children into map study. They 
constructed a large relief map of the 
country. Some, curious about time dif- 
ferences, used hall maps and clocks to 
answer their questions. Two children 
interviewed a Puerto Rican visitor who 
























shared information about his home with 
the class. The interviewers told the 
visitor what they had learned about his 
country and raised questions that books 
did not seem to answer. The results of 
the project were far reaching. 

Jack looked forward to moving to 
his exciting new home with the confi- 
dence that grows from knowledge. Be- 
fore long, Mark and several other chil- 
dren were exchanging letters and gifts 
with pen pals in Jack’s new school. One 
gift of a musical instrument led a group 
into the study of music of Puerto Rico. 
In a conference with Mark and his par- 
ents, Mrs. M suggested that Mark might | 
benefit from Spanish lessons the school : 
offered. He responded enthusiastically 
and became a diligent student. Mark’s : 
new-found status as class expert in Span- 
ish gave him the self-confidence he 
needed so that he now makes fine con- 
tributions to his group. His interest in 
Spanish has continued. 
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Fourth graders study time zone map 
to check their understandings. 


























Problem-Solving 


The kindergarten offers another perti- 


nent incident. As we enter, a lively dis- 
cussion is in progress. “Get out! You 
can’t work in the candy factory until 
we’ve got it built!” “It’s not a candy 
factory, it’s a candy store!” “Look out, 
the wall is going to fall!” Four children 
have been working for nearly twenty 
minutes to build a factory like the one 
the class visited yesterday. And now a 
child, moving “machinery” into the in- 
completed factory, has knocked down 
the walls. 


Steven turns to complain of the in- 
vasion to Mrs. G while David plans more 
overt protest. When each of the five has 
told his version of the mishap, the teach- 
er raises pertinent questions. “What can 
we do to fasten the blocks more se- 
curely?” “Do you think the man in 
the candy factory used his machinery 
before the factory was built around it?” 
“Was the candy store in the same build- 
ing with the factory?” Soon children 
begin to offer solutions to their problems. 
“T know, we could have the factory here 
and the store over there. And I’ll have a 
delivery truck like the one we saw yester- 
day,” exclaims Bryan. Five workers with 
a common purpose complete the struc- 
tures in competent fashion. 

Mrs. G recognizes several important 
kinds of group experience in this in- 
cident. Problems in group living have 
arisen and are worked upon by all those 
involved. Mrs. G is alert to situations in 
which groups exhibit behavior that is un- 
desirable in our democratic society. 
Bryan had thwarted group effort by acci- 
dentally destroying their structure. When 
he joined their work cooperatively and 
shared his ideas with them, everyone had 
a satisfying experience. David found co- 
operative problem-solving more effective 
than angry violence. By pooling ideas, 
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the group discovered new approaches to 
their problem which would have re 
mained hidden if artificial teacher-made 
standards had been enforced. Founda. 
tions of democratic processes important 
to thinking citizens were laid. 

The group formed spontaneously be. 
cause of the children’s need to com 
municate new ideas gained from the 
trip. Each child is in this group by his 
own choice; each is working on problems 
important to him. Mrs. G knows the 
structure of this group is ideal because 
it is based on children’s own purposes, 
Self-selection creates groups with mutual 
goals because only children with com- 
mon purposes choose to be in the group. 
Mrs. G considers her role as she observes 
the dramatic play critically. 

She watches for misconceptions that 
need clarification. The candy-makers 
omitted a step in the procedure they had 
observed. Lesa was very vague about 
measuring her ingredients. Emphasizing 
exact measurements would help her. Mrs. 
G observes the need for materials to 
raise the play to a higher level. A cash 
register and play money make the candy 
store more realistic. Measuring spoons 
and cups are needed, too. Some arith- 
metic vocabulary and number under: 
standing emerge. 

In making candy the children look, 
listen, taste, smell and touch to find an- 
swers to guestions that arise. “Where 
does sugar go when you stir the water?” 
“Why do you have to cook it?” Some 
unanswered questions serve as the basis 
for future individual, small group and 
total class study. Some unanswered ques- 
tions remain so until later years. 


Individual and Group Activities 
Our next visit takes us to a fifth grade 
engaged in studying the period of dis 
covery and exploration in the Wester 
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Hemisphere. “Will you help me check 
my outline of Cortez’ explorations, Mrs. 
B?” we hear Nancy asking eagerly. Be- 
fore making such a request, Nancy and 
other members of her class work long 
and hard, constantly evaluating progress 
with the help of a personal record sheet. 
While Mrs. B helps Nancy evaluate her 
plans for sharing her information with 
her group, other members of the class 
are engaged in projects of their own 
choosing. A group of five is reporting 
to their chairman on how physical fea- 
tures of America affect the lives of the 
people. A lively debate arises on the 
most effective way of presenting their 
information to the group. 


Not. all projects are shared with the 
group. Beth goes to the library with a 
bibliography sheet, notebook and pencil 
to do reference work on the cities which 
grew up around harbors. She feels con- 
fident about note-taking because Mrs. B 
has given her careful guidance in making 
correct bibliographical entries and 
phrase note-taking to summarize findings 
in her own words. Beth will proofread 
her written material to eliminate spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar weak- 
nesses before asking for Mrs. B’s criti- 
cism. She recalls her conference with 
Mrs. B during the fourth week of school. 
“You are capable of much better work, 
Beth. Let’s try to find out why you are 
not doing it.” Beth’s parents joined in 
the conference. Together they dis- 
covered that Beth felt intimidated by 
some of the more aggressively enthusi- 
astic members of her group. Others 
made all the plans before Beth could 
muster enough courage to offer her 
ideas. After the conference, everyone 
was more aware of Beth’s needs and 
abilities. Although she continued to 
work alone on some projects, Mrs. B 
guided her to less aggressive group- 
mates who permitted her to play a more 
active role. 


George and Sam are working on a bul- 
letin board with a large black felt outline 
map of the United States dated 1492. A 
caption reads, “What Does the Future 
Hold?” Beneath the map is a legend on 
which different colors designate Spanish, 
French, English and Dutch. As Sam 
checks the legend for the correct color 
and describes how and when the area 
changed hands, George fills the territory 
in with the appropriate color. 

Mrs. B believed these two high-ability 
boys needed an extra challenge. While 
slower children were working on specific 
aspects of exploration, George and Paul 
were given the responsibility of prepar- 
ing an overview. The results of this spe- 
cial project are twofold: it will enrich 
the learnings of slower children and the 
boys will profit by the real contribution 
they are making to the total picture. 

Cindy and five others are on the ter- 
race outside the classroom perfecting a 
skit about Coronado’s exploration. This 
is the culmination of an extensive period 
of preparation. First came the planning 
session; individuals had located informa- 
tion under the guidance of the librarian; 
each child had consulted at least four 
sources. In subsequent meetings the 
group shared information, planned plot 
incidents, selected characters, made 
simple costumes, painted scenery and 
created dialogue. When this project is 
finished, the need for the group will dis- 
appeer. As these six turn to new inter- 
ests, tuey will re-group with different 
children or work individually. 

These children are operating in a pro- 
ductive study context. Mrs. B has planned 
with children so that everyone has a bal- 
ance between oral, written and active 
work. She has guided each child toward 
materials and activities consistent with 
his capacities, toward a situation in 
which he can succeed. No child must 
repeat a task he has already mastered. 
Each finds himself growing through con- 








tact with others who share his interest 
in a problem. Others need and respect 
his contribution; individual differences 
are respected and encouraged. 


Teamwork 

In a fourth-grade room we note three 
children explaining how they made a 
relief elevation map of the United States. 
Darroll, the leader, tells how his team 
used the opaque projector to enlarge a 
small map on a large sheet of plywood. 
With papier-maché they built various 
levels of elevation in appropriate places. 
Painting both map and legend was the 
final step. When we compliment Mr. H 
on the group’s excellent product and 
Darroll’s fine leadership, he reflects on 
Darroll’s progress. 

It started one day when Darroll an- 
nounced his plan to make a diorama 
illustrating the elevation color code. He 
worked hard with a shoe box and paints, 
but neither he nor Mr. H was pleased 
with the inaccurate, untidy result. Mr. H 
had noticed how intently John and Bill 
watched Darroll’s efforts. Bill was a fine 
artist who had shown little enthusiasm 
for map study—in fact he had shown 
little enthusiasm for anything except 
drawing pictures and playing soft ball. 
John, on the contrary, was quiet, sug- 
gestible and serious, with excellent study 
habits. He followed directions well and 
handed in neat, accurate work, but only 
what was required. He never seemed to 
have ideas of his own. 

Mr. H pondered, “Can these three 
vastly different children unite their 
talents in a common cause?” He casually 
suggested, “Perhaps the three of you to- 
gether can figure out a better way to 
show different elevations.” Darroll or- 
ganized the group. Pooling resources, the 
three added idea to idea. Finally plans 
were made and materials were assem- 
bled. After working hard for over a 
week, the boys produced a relief map of 
which they were justly proud. 


In a second grade five children sit 
in a corner chipping rust. Miss M ex 
plains that they are preparing to test the 
preserving power of paint. It started the 
day Chris was listening to a group 
report on the need for oiling tractors 
exposed to wet weather to avoid rust. 
While members of the class continued 
their individual studies of machines, 
Chris pondered the meaning of cor 
rosion. Miss M, encouraging originality | 
and independent work, suggested that he 
try to find materials in the science center 
to help him learn more about rust. Chris 
used microscope, oil and various metals, 
with water in glass and metal containers 
in his experiments. Before his manipula. 
tions were through, several classmates 
contributed toys and other metal objects 
that had rusted in the rain. Children 
frequently consulted the wind indicator 
and weather flag in the hall to find when 
the weather favored their experiments 
outside. Thus a whole class project was 
born from one child’s curiosity and the 
teacher’s efforts to motivate his curi 
osity. 


Fullest Development 
of an Individual 

When a Casis teacher evaluates the 
group experience he has offered chil 
dren, his first question is: “What did 
each individual gain?” Group expe 
riences are regarded as a means for the 
fullest development of an individual in 
relation to others rather than as al 
artificial device convenient for the teach: 
er. Was a child performing below capa 
city brought to realize his leadership 
potential in the group? Did an aggressive 
child learn something of the effective 
ness of democratic group processes? 
Were individuals able to accomplish 
more by pooling resources or by work 
ing separately? Grouping is justified 
only to the extent that it makes provisions 
for individual] differences and meets in 
dividual needs. 





By NELLIE C. MORRISON 


Instead of Ability Grouping — What? 


Nellie C. Morrison, supervisor of elementary education, Muncie, Indiana, 
states problems in grouping children and sets up criteria for meeting their 


individual needs. 


Various COMBINATIONS AND VARIATIONS 
of grouping have been tried and all fall 
short of being ideal ways of meeting 
individual differences in an elementary 
classroom. Theoretically, we agree with 
those who criticize ways of grouping. 
What practical plan of organization 
should we suggest to teachers which takes 
into account the fact that today elemen- 
tary teachers are teaching groups of 
thirty, thirty-five and even forty in rooms 
often too small for that number? Per- 
haps the question, “Instead of ability 
grouping—what?” should be, “Under 
present conditions what way is the most 
practical and effective way to organize 
an elementary school (or classroom) to 
take care of individual differences?” Of 
course, there is no single answer that will 
apply to all situations under all condi- 
tions. Harold Shane, at the 1959 ACEI 


Conference, is quoted as saying: 


As American elementary education stands 
on the threshold of the 1960’s, the matter 
of grouping children continues to be charac- 
terized by: (1) problems of terminology in- 
duding overlapping terminology and conflict- 
ing interpretations of terminology, (2) insuffi- 
cient comprehensive research data, (3) appre- 
ciable differences in both practice and opinion. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
“best” grouping procedures are likely to differ 
from one school to another, the most desir- 
able practice often being dependent upon 
such factors as: (1) the competence and 
maturity of the local staff, (2) the nature of 
the physical plant, (3) school size, (4) class 
size, (5) the local curriculum or design of 
instruction, and (6) a highly intangible 
quality—the intensity of the desire of a 
teacher or a group of teachers to make a 
particular plan work effectively. 

The philosophy and ability of the able 
teacher are undoubtedly more important than 
any grouping plan, however ingenious it may 
be, with respect to creating good environ- 
ments for teaching and learning, 


What can we suggest to teachers to 
take the place of the kinds of ability 
groupings we see today? The first step 
would be to set criteria by which to meas- 
ure newer plans. The following are sug- 
gested as suitable criteria: 


e Any plan must take into account that 
teachers must deal with children who differ 
not only in general ability but in specific 
abilities. A child may do well in reading and 
find number work hard. A child may read 
fluently orally but have difficulty with com- 
prehension. 


e We must help the child to understand 
his own weaknesses and strengths with as 
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little undermining of the child’s self-con- 
fidence and esteem or as little building up of 
self-inflation as possible. 


e Our plans for caring for individual dif- 
ferences must be understood and acceptable 
te the majority of parents. 


e Children should learn to live with people 
of varied abilities and should learn to recog- 
nize the fact that most people have strengths 
and abilities in certain areas. 


e Any plan must be practical under pres- 
ent-day conditions—possible for the teacher 
to work out. 


e Any plan must bring results which show 
that effective teaching is taking place, not 
only in the so-called fundamentals but also 
in attitudes, interests and happy living to- 
gether. 


With these criteria in mind, what are 
some possibilities for classroom organ- 
ization which we might consider? Most 
of the following ways of organizing a 
class have been tried and they have their 
advantages and disadvantages. 


1. Individualized Instruction 


Many experiments—particularly in the field 
of reading—are being reported where the 
teacher spends his time with individual chil- 
dren who are using self-chosen materials. 
The advantages are that the teacher can devote 
a small portion of time to one child; that the 
child’s needs and interests can be served 
better than in a group. The quiet, retiring 
child may be drawn out and understood, 
whereas group teaching would be less likely 
to overcome his timidity. Individualized teach- 
ing presupposes that the teacher is skilled in 
supplying each child with a variety of read- 
ing materials from which to choose and ap- 
propriate guidance in the mechanics of read- 
ing. It presupposes a small enough number 
of children so that the teacher can get to each 
child a reasonable number of times and skill 
in directing the other children in worthwhile 
independent activities. It also presupposes 
that there will be times when children will 
have the stimulation of working with other 
children. However, it represents a way of 
taking care of individual differences which 
teachers would like to use more than they do. 
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2. Special Needs Groups 


Possibly this is the kind of grouping which 
should be more widely practiced. This is a 
temporary, flexible kind of grouping, bring. 
ing together those children who need help in 
a particular skill.or group of skills. The 
advantage is that children’s individual needs 
are met in a manner which is economical in 
terms of the teacher’s time. It requires skill on 
the part of the teacher in recognizing a need 
common to a group and the ability to handle 
a flexible, changing classroom organization. 
The beginning or unskilled teacher can find 
himself disorganized and insecure, wasting 
much time, if he tries too much of this at the 
beginning. 


3. Small Group Work 


This is the kind of organization in which 
a number of small groups are working on the 
same kind of activity for a period in the day, 
perhaps with a child chairman for each group. 
Children may be reading, with a different 
book being used by each group. It may be 
arithmetic with each group working on a 
needed kind of work. The teacher moves from 
group to group, giving help and direction 
where it is needed. It takes a skillful teacher 
to plan with children in such a way that 
each group uses its time to good advantage. 
It is amazing that the necessary busy noise 
bothers the children far less than it does 
the adults. 


4. Interest Groups 


In this plan, children with a common inter- 
est are brought together regardless of ability, 
which serves as a motivating force. These 
interests may be those centered in a certain 
story, a special piece of research in science 
or social studies or a kind of construction or 
manual activity. The advantage is that chil- 
dren join a group because they already have 
an interest in the activity underway and do 
not need much motivation. Frequently the 
drive (or interest) can overcome to a cer- 
tain degree the lack of skill or ability on a 
part of thc group. However, the differences 
in ability may cause a problem. 


5. Self-Chosen Groups 


Some of the above groupings may be of this 
kind. But the writer has in mind three groups 
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for reading or arithmetic but with the differ- 
ence that children would elect to join a certain 


a group when they are introduced to the kind 
> @ | of material and the activity of each group. 
'N8- | For example, at reading time a teacher might 
The | briefly describe three books which will be 
; ods used by the group, explaining a bit about the 
US | relative difficulty of the books and the kinds 
| ™ | of stories they include. In arithmetic it might 
be mean inviting children to a group if they need 
‘dle help in a certain skill. It is the conviction 


of the writer that with few exceptions chil- 
on. | dren would tend to join the group best suited 


find to their needs, and the stigma of teacher- 
Fr labeling would be somewhat minimized. Some 
the | adjustments in personnel of groups might 
need to be made by the teacher; but after a 
few days of freedom to change, the children 
would be grouped as the teacher might have 
: done it. This might seem to imply general 
ich | grouping for a subject without consideration 


the | of specific needs. It can be as flexible and as 
specific in purpose as the teacher chooses, 
up. | but the advantage lies in the fact that the 
ent | child chooses the group. This way of organ- 
be | izing groups deserves some experimentation. 


| a 
a _ Obviously, the above ways of group- 
ner | img are not mutually exclusive. There 


hat | have been many variations and combina- 
ge. | tions tried by many teachers and used by 





the same teacher. The disturbing point 
at present seems to be that just at the 
point where ability grouping seems to 
be generally practiced, we are raising 
justifiable questions about its value and 
failing to supply busy teachers with 
practical ideas for improved ways of 
caring for individual differences. The 
answer would be far simpler if elemen- 
tary teachers were working with twenty to 
twenty-five children. But that is not gen- 
eral. Let us work to reduce class size 
and at the same time explore all possible 
ways of organizing a classroom for the 
most effective development of each 
child’s abilities. 
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News HERE and THERE 
* By ALBERTA L. MEYER 
New ACE Branches 


Howard College ACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
Halifax ACE, Florida 
Princeton ACE, New Jersey 


Childhood Education Center 


On February 22 the staff moved into the 
new headquarters building. Offices are now 
arranged and new routines established. The 
staff is grateful for the spaciousness and 
privacy which the new building affords. Al- 
ready these improved working conditions are 
bringing about increased efficiency and 
pleasure on the job. 

At the time of moving the landscaping was 
partially completed. Planting has gone on 
throughout the month of March and the 
graceful lines of trees, bushes and plants have 
already begun to make the building look well 
established at its corner location. An inter- 
esting variety of plants has been included. 
Amateur gardeners are invited to examine 
the plans of the landscape architect on dis- 
play at the ACEI Center Table during the 
ACEI Conference or to make a personal in- 
spection when next in Washington. 

New stationery bearing two views of the 
new building will be on sale at the ACEI 
Center. It comes in an attractive folder of 
twelve notes for $1.00, plus ten per cent for 
mailing. A thoughtful gift, it will also add a 
bit to the Building Fund. 

As soon as ACEI moved into the new Cen- 
ter, the construction loan was converted into 
a mortgage which requires a $1,575 monthly 
payment. Obviously, to reduce the principal 
ut is necessary that we make additional pay- 
ments as rapidly as possible. Otherwise, the 
interest in a few years would amount to al- 
most as much as the loan. The Association is 
encouraged by being continually remembered 
by many individuals and branches who have 
given to the Building Fund in the past. Your 
continued support is needed. 


White House Conference 


About seven thousand people attended this 
great meeting held in Washington. Daily re- 
ports appeared in newspapers all over the 
country and, like previous conferences, the 
effects of this one will stretch out over the 
years. Those interested in the Conference 
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Proceedings may order a copy from the Pub. 
lications Division, White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, 330 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. This is 
scheduled for July publication at $2.25, plus 
handling .and postage. Background reports 
written for the Conference will continue to be 
available from the same source (See March 
CuHILpHOoD EpucaTIon, p. 334). 

ACE branches and state associations are 
urged to seek representation on state and lo- 
cal councils which will follow up White House 
Conference findings. Your cooperation in this 
important venture is a real opportunity for 
service to children. 

Individuals and groups will find helpful a 
bibliography, The Opportunities That Books 
Offer, which covers recent literature about 
children’s, books that pertains to subject mat- 
ter of the White House Conference. It is an- 
notated and divided into five sections: Char- 
acter Development and the Acquisition of 
Values Through Books; Books Aid the Phys- 
ically, Mentally, and Emotionally Handi- 
capped; Intergroup Relations; Toward a Life 
of Creativity; Youth Against the Community. 
Single copies, twenty-five cents; twenty-five 
copies, $2.25. Order from Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Youth Fitness Week, May 1-7 


Sponsored by The President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, this week has been set aside 
to call attention to the need for all phases of 
fitness for the youth of this country. This pro- 
gram’s emphasis includes mental and social 
fitness as well as physical. ACE branches 
might offer assistance to their respective local 
youth fitness organizations and suggest that 
the fitness of children is fundamental to that 
of young people. 


Kindergartens To Return to Seattle 


A recent tax election will make it possible 
for the Seattle Public Schools to reopen their 
kindergartens next fall. A previous tax elec- 
tion failed because of an economy measure 
and resulted in closing kindergartens in Sep- 
tember 1959. Since four hundred kinder- 
garten teachers went into other positions in 
the system or left the city, a re-staffing prob- 
lem remains to be solved. 

It is good news indeed that parents and 
teachers in Seattle demonstrated their belief 
in the value of kindergartens. Now they will 
be restored by popular demand. 
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No Short Circuits 


with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 





One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t 

“short circuit’? the set-—won’t take a part of the 

index out of circulation—not if the set is 

Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 

always available—complete in a separate volume.. 

; And this unique Ready Reference Volume is much 

more than a title-and-page index. It rewards 

young readers with immediate information— 

pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 
Not only do children find answers easily, 

but they also use and reinforce their dictionary 

skills—with the alphabetical arrangement, 

diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 

Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 

trained for later use of the one-volume index of 

adult encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


PICTURE BOOK OF ALASKA. By Bernadine 
Bailey. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Chicago: 
Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
1959. Unpaged. $1.25. An inexpensive sum- 

mary of facts about our largest state, useful 

for social studies. Excellent illustrations and 
good binding. Ages 7-10.—E.H. 


CANALS. By Fon W. Boardman. Illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. New York: 
Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 101 5th Ave., 1959. 
Pp. 139. $3.50. Canals—ancient and mod- 

ern—and their effect on areas which they 

serve are interestingly described in this in- 
formative book. Many photographs, maps and 
diagrams clarify the text and make the book 
inviting. An index is useful for reference. 

Similar in organization and format to the 

author’s earlier books, Roads and Castles. 

Ages 10-14,—E.H. 


THE FAR FRONTIER. By William O. Steele. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3d Ave., 1959. 
Pp. 185. $2.95. The author of many fine 


adventure stories for boys here gives us a 





animals 
free rhythms 
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airplanes 


bees, birds, elements 
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fast-paced tale with an unusual theme. The 
“far frontier” is not the Tennessee wilder. 
ness (the story’s setting) but the frontier of 
the mind where learning prevails over ignor- 
ance. Young Tobias, apprenticed to an elderly 
naturalist, has only contempt for his master 
until he finds that “book learning” has its 
value even in Indian country. On their journey 
through the forest the two strange companions 
face danger and hardship together, and 
Tobias learns the value of education. Ages 
10-14.—E.H. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL MONU. 
MENTS. By Norman Lobsenz. Illustrated 
with photographs. Pp. 90. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL PARKS. 
By Norman Lobsenz. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Pp. 88. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF PIONEERS. By 
Walter Havighurst. Pictures by Harve 
Stein. Pp. 69. 

New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Ave., 1959. $1.95 each. These 
three new titles in a _ useful series fol- 
low the familiar pattern of the “first” books. 

Each is a readable introduction to an inter- 

esting subject, adequately illustrated, indexed 





Creative Rhythm Records 


for Children in Elementary Grades 


accompaniments of piano,percussion,songs 


valuable for their 


industries simplicity, definite 


trucks rhythms, correct 
time lengths. Made 
hallowe'en with children for 
christmas their needs and 


enjoyment, 
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Cities, Historical Events, National Heroes. 


Ne. 222 . . « «+ 2 + + 6 « $2.00 





leading Domestic and Foreign Airlines. 


No. 227 . . . « « © « «© « $2.00 


seas, rivers of the world. 
No. 210 ... 


TOP SCHOLAR—the world-wide knowledge 
game features Famous Landmarks, Principal 


AIRLINES LOTTO— modern Lotto with a n 
approach— built around authorized Insignia of 


GEO-GRAPY WORLD-WIDE —« race with time 
that stimulates interest in cities, oceans, islands, 


- $3.00 


CADACO-ELLIS. inc. 


@ From Kindergarten through Junior High, 
each CADACO-ELLIS GAME holds the inter- 
est of its particular Age Group. Entertaining 
as well as instructive, these Games have a 
sound creative approach with high standards 
of design and construction. 


© For Complete information please write to: 


CADACO-ELLIS, INC. 
Dept. 1100, 1446 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 





: oa 
PLAY-MATES—features Children of Other Land 
in a Delightful Game of Object Recognition for 
Ages 4 to 8. 


No. 229 .. - $1.00 








MATH MAGIC — features 3 modern games thar 
promote skill in Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication, Division. 


No. 221. . - « + $3.00 


Originators of Games 


1446 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK SALESROOM . . . 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


and sturdily bound. Recommended for readers 
of 9-12 needing brief facts attractively pre- 
sented.—E.H. 


THE GAMMAGE CUP. By Carol Kendall. 
Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3rd Ave., 1959, 
Pp. 221. $3.25. This highly original fantasy 

concerns a colony of people called the Minni- 

pins. Their history records that they fled to 
their present secure valley when attacked by 
their traditional enemies, the Mushrooms. 

Through peaceful years the complacency of 

the community grows, fostered by the public 

officials, the Periods. Five individuals who 
dare to challenge the edicts of the Periods are 
ostracized but prove to be the saviors of the 

village when the Mushrooms again attack. A 

happy flight of the imagination recommended 

for the perceptive reader of 9-12.—E.H. 


GRASSLANDS. By Delia Goetz. Illustrated 
by Louis Darling. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 64. 
$2.75. The fourth in Delia Goetz’s books 

about geographical regions (Deserts, Tropical 

Rain Forests and The Arctic Tundra are the 

three earlier titles), this book describes the 








regions which produce the world’s most im. 
portant plants. Prairies, steppes and savannas 
are discussed—their plant and animal life, 
the changes which man has brought to them, 
and what life in each area is like. Large print, 
er. style, beautiful illustrations. Ages 
9-12.—E.H. 


THE LITTLE HORSE THAT RACED THE 
TRAIN. By Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illus. 
trated by Wesley Dennis. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 1959. Pp. 31. 
$2.75. An appealing story for older boys 

and girls with limited reading ability, this 
tells of a little horse left by mistake to spend 
the winter in a mountain pasture. She is dis- 
covered by Elmer, who rides to school on the 
train which carries workers to a construction 
camp. Each day the little horse races the 
train to the top of the hill, until the day of 
the first snowstorm. Then, marooned on the 
mountainside, she becomes the object of an 
exciting rescue. Based on a true story. Ages 
6-10.—E.H. 


PATTY ON HORSEBACK. Written and illus. 
trated by Emma L. Brock. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 





Childhood and Adolescence 
A Psychology of the Growing Person 
by L. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church 
both of Vassar College 
Foreword by Otto Klineberg, 
Columbia University 


456 pages e 65 photographs e $5.75 (text) 
Now in its SIXTH PRINTING since 1957, this book is indisputably the 


finest and most widely used text in its field. 


RANDOM HOUSE 


The College 
Department 


457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Parents and teachers— 





don’t neglect yourselves! 


Of course, 


Dutton’s new books for children are very exciting... 


Monkey See, Jeptha 
Monkey Do and the New People 
by Inez Hogan , 
by Marguerite Vance 
Ages 4-7 $2.50 


Another delightful “think be- 
fore you act” story by the 
author-artist of “The Littlest 
Bear.” 


Ages 9-12 


Fairy Tales of China 
by Peter Lum 


Fairy Tales of Germany 
by Barbara Ker Wilson 


Fairy Tales of Ireland 
by Barbara Ker Wilson 


$2.50 





ork: Typewriter Town 


by William Jay Smith 
Ages 4 up 





$2.95 


Humorous verses and original 
4-color pictures created on the 


How the arrival of a bizarre. 
new household works great 
changes in a Maine boy’s life, 
told by the author of “Willie 
Joe and His Small Change,” 
winner of a 1960 Edison Foun- 


Fairy Tales of Russia 
by Barbara Ker Wilson 


A new collection of fairy tales 


illustrated in full color, for 








ON 








typewriter to captivate any 


imagination. dation Award. 


of many lands, all lor | 


ages 6-9. $1.50 each. 


... but just look what there is for you! 


Helping Your Gifted Child 


by Ruth Strang, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


In this practical and authoritative book an expert 
shows parents, and all who wish to help the gifted 
reach their full potential, how to help in developing 
the gifted child, how to recognize and deal with 
special problems: physical, social, emotional, intel- 
lectual. Appendix. $4.50 





300 Park Avenue South E. 


You Can Teach Music 


A Handbook for the Classroom Teacher 
by Paul Wentworth Mathews, Ed.D. 


Completely current and even more valuable than ever, 
with a new chapter by Mary Jarman on the use of 
the piano in the classroom; mew appendices of key 
signatures, keys and transposition} the fingering of 
melodic fluies and fifes; film music; suggested read- 
ing; songbooks; phonograph records. Many pboto- 
graphs. $3.75 


P. DUTTON New York 10 
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1959. Pp. 79. $2.50. A lively story with a 
natural and impulsive little girl as heroine. 
Patty’s dream—not to say obsession—is to 
own a horse, She has begun to despair of ever 
earning enough money to buy one when a 
stroke of luck brings her, not a horse, but a 
colt. How she cares for him, trains him, and 
finally on one wonderful day rides him make 
a good story for ages 7-10. Many a little girl 
will understand just how Patty feels about 
the whole affair—E.H. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT OUR NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. By E. John Long. Illustrated 
with photographs. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Garden City Books, 1959. Pp. 222. $1.95. 

This up-to-the-minute guide to Washington 

combines history and background with cur- 

rent information. It covers the usual land- 
marks and also has chapters on the environs 
of Washington, the social whirl and problems 
present and future. Photographs and an index 
complete a well-planned book. Ages 8-14.— 
E.H. 


THE REASON FOR THE PELICAN. By 
John Ciardi. Illustrated by Madeleine 
Gekiere. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 


227-231 S. 6th St., 1959. Pp. 63. $3. These 
delightful nonsense rhymes by a recognized 
poet are excellent for reading aloud. Believ. 
ing that tongue-twisting words and fine 
phrases are pleasing to children as well as 
adults, the author has given free range to 
vocabulary and fancy. The subjects are child. 
like, the treatment fresh, witty and original, 
Ages 5-10.—E.H. 


TALES TOLD AGAIN. By Walter de la Mare. 
Illustrated by Alan Howard. New York; 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave, 
1959. Pp. 207. $3. This attractive new 

edition of a book originally titled Told Again 

contains excellent versions of nineteen favor- 
ite stories. “Dick Whittington,” “Snow. 

White,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Cinder. 

ella,” and “Jack and the Beanstalk” are in- 

cluded. Outstanding for its lively and grace. 
ful literary style. Ages 8-12.—E.H. 


WHITEFOOT MOUSE. By Barbara and Rus. 
sell Peterson. Illustrated by Russell Peter- 
son. New York: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 
St., 1959. Pp. 53. $2.50. Cold, hunger and 

other animals never cease to menace the 

whitefoot mouse during winter. Yet not only 








of these picture stories. 


Evanston, Illinois 





To spark interest in reading 
HYMES BOOKS TO START ON 


For Kindergarten Pupils 


Four books of delightful and exciting stories for teachers to read to a class and for 
pupils to use when retelling stories from the pictures. Attractively illustrated in full 
color, with one human interest story and one factual story in each book. 

Oscar, the Baby Duck and The Milkman 

Pete, the Pup and The Gas Station Man 

The Scared-y Cat and The Mailman 

The Lightning Bug and The Farmer 
The full-page color illustrations are augmented by small drawings showing the different 
steps in the story content. Immediately below these drawings is the teacher's story 


text. Pupils may use the books to visualize the stories in picture sequence after the 
teacher has read the stories. Many other activities may be developed through the use 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Elmsford, New York 
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et in its February 1st issue 


The American Library Association’s 


| ™ Booklist 





ro? and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Rus 

tal at the conclusion 

and 

ool of its lead review says: 





“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the same age group.” 


Reprinted by permission 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© 
(INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVEMUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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caters thine rere Se en el 


New Seribner books 


or 
young readers 


THE PERFECT PANCAKE 
Illus. in 4 colors by the author. A light- 
hearted story of a goodwife who was 
tricked into being less stingy with her 
wonderful —— Side-sewn, "275 


able. Ages 5-9 
Kenneth Grahame 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


All ages will welcome this handsome 
edition of a great classic, with 8 new 
color illustrations, and the familiar 
sketches by Ernest H. Shepard. =. 


Francoise 
THE THINGS I LIKE 
Illus. in 4 colors by the author. This gay 
book invites children to join in this 
“game” of the things they like. — 
sewn, washable. Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Marcia Brown 
UNE DROLE DE SOUPE 


Illus. in 2 colors by the author. Stone 
Soup now translated for children who 
already read some French. English ver- 
sion also available. Side-sewn, washable. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Alma Kehoe Reck 
CLOCKS TELL THE TIME 


Illus. in color by Janina Domanska. An 
informal history of man’s search for an 
accurate time-telling device, from the 
water clock to the atomic clock. Ages 
7-10. $2.95 


Alice Goudey 


HERE COME THE BEES! 
Illus. in 2 and 3 colors by Garry Mac- 
Kenzie. A chance to enter the amazing 
world of the honeybee and to watch bees 
at their tasks. Side-sewn, washable. 
Ages 7-11. $2.50 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


CONGO EXPLORER 
Illus. with photographs and a map. An 
absorbing portrait of Pierre Savorgnan 
de Brazza, the explorer who used peace- 
ful means to explore the French ban 


Cloth. Ages 12 and up. 


» CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





do many mice survive such hardships, but 
they produce young. This story is about one 
mouse in a woodland community of other 
night-active animals such as shrews, insects, 
owls and a flying squirrel. The story behind 
the story is of the interrelationship among 
living things in a woodland community. Ages 
6-16.—Reviewed by Paut E. BLacKwoop, 
Consultant, Elementary Science, Office 
Education, U. S. Department of HEW, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


LET’S GO FOR A NATURE WALK. By Joan 
Rosner. Illustrated by Betty Harrington, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi- 
son Ave., 1959. Pp. 47. $1.95. The story 

leads you on an imagined nature walk and 

guides your observation along the way. You 
learn how to identify common trees, weeds 
and flowers, rocks, insects and birds. A glos 


sary helps the reader with new and difficult § smes 


terms. Ages 7-11.—P.E.B. 


WHO LIVES IN A FIELD? By Duryea 
Morton. Illustrated by Douglas Howland, 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 127. $3. An ap 

pealing description of small and not-so-small 

animals that live in the fields and woods about 


us. It tells how rabbits and field mice, foxes§ jy, 


and chipmunks build their nests, find their 
food, raise their families and fight for sur 
vival against larger or more aggressive 
animals that prowl the woods and _ fields, 
Many full-page illustrations are included. 
Ages 7-11.—P.E.B. 


SOUND AND ULTRASONICS. By Robert 
Irving. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Ine, 
501 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 146. $2.75. 

This attractively printed and illustrated book 

gives a clear explanation of the nature 

sound. It discusses many types of sound 
makers: vibrating strings, organ pipes 


other air columns. It tells how the different § hor 


animals sound—from crickets to shrimps 
Ultrasonics are explored as “sounds we cat 
not hear.” Ages 10-12.—P.E.B. 


WILD FOLK AT THE SEASHORE. Written 
and illustrated by Carroll Lane Fenton. New 
York: John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., 1959. Pp. 128. $3.50. This descrip 

tive narrative provides much information on 
sea animals and plants of the East and West 
coasts: their appearance, their habits, theit 
diets and even their enemies. A colorful com 
tribution to an area teeming with life and 
vitality. Ages 4-14.—P.E.B. 
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teachers 
method: 


HARPER BOOKS ON EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG 


PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH CHILDREN 
The Living Relationship 


By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS. A journey into the 
yually hidden world of the child at crucial mo- 
ments of psychic development, through verbatim 
dialogues of sessions with normal, gifted, handi- 
me and disturbed children. Foreword by Ross 
L. Mooney. $5.00 


THE PLAYGROUND AS MUSIC TEACHER 
An Introduction to Music Through Games 


By MADELEINE CARABO-CONE. A creative 
and original program of teaching the written lan- 
> of music to children through their favorite 

games. No previous musical training is needed to 
use the book. Illustrated. $5.00 


(OMMON SENSE ABOUT GIFTED CHILDREN 


By WILLARD ABRAHAM. Covers every facet of 
dealing with the gifted child—means of identifying 
him, the place and job of parents, or the school, 
college, community, etc. “Of interest to teachers . 

to parents, and to the general public.”—Guidance 
News. Illustrated. $5.00 


UVING AND LEARNING IN NURSERY SCHOOL 


By MARGUERITA RUDOLPH. Designed to 
bridge the gap between theory and practice in 
nursery school teaching, “this experience of living 
and learning with children, even vicariously, puts 
meaning into theory as Mrs. Rudolph expounds it.” 
—Lucy Spracue MitcHe.t, Bank Street College of 
Education. $3.00 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO THE WORLD 


In Elementary and Junior High Schools 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY. “Every reader 
of this lucidly written volume will find his own 
horizons widened and his insights deepened.”— 

Carteton Wasnpurne, Brooklyn College. $3.75 


CHILDREN DISCOVER ARITHMETIC 


A New Approach to the Teaching of Numbers 


By CATHERINE STERN. How the principles of 

talt psychology and the use of concrete visual 
materials can be applied to make number relations 
more meaningful. “It should encourage other 
teachers to test and extend Dr. Stern’s stimulating 
methods.”—New York Times Book Review. $5.00 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 

For Better Classroom Learning 

By LOUISE PARRISH and YVONNE WASKIN. 
helps to fill a void which all curriculum 

workers have felt for years. We have developed the 

theory and the concepts but the ‘how to do it’ has 

been grossly neglected. . . . A real contribution to 

education.”—HELEN R. Powe t, Los Angeles State 

College. $3.50 


THE EMERGING SELF 


In Home and School 
By L. THOMAS HOPKINS. “A very thoughtful 
presentation of the difference between the new and 


the old outlooks in education, perhaps the most 
Wim H. 
$4.50 


thorough examination yet made.”— 
KILPATRICK, 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 
A Manual for Teachers 


By RUDOLF DREIKURS, M.D. “Every page re- 
veals the author’s true understanding of child life, 
as well as the role of teachers in directing and 
encouraging child growth in the classroom.”— 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH. $3.75 


PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING 


The Fact-Finding Report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Edited by HELEN LELAND WITMER and RUTH . 
KOTINSKY. “Achieves an almost encyclopedic 
stature in presenting authoritative and comprehen- 
sive data on so many aspects of child development.” 
—Child Study. $5.75 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN 
At Hunter College Elementary School 


By GERTRUDE HOWELL HILDRETH in collabo- 
ration with FLORENCE N. BRUMBAUGH and 
FRANK T. WILSON. A unique modern educa- 
tional. experiment is described in this book—the 
curriculum, class organization and teaching meth- 
ods, organized life of the school, parent-school 
relations, guidance and adjustment, etc. $3.50 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNING CHILD 


By MARION FUNK SMITH in collaboration with 
LT. COL. ARTHUR J. BURKS. An experienced 
teacher offers demonstrations of successful tech- 
niques for rehabilitating educable retarded children 
and a constructive program for special education 
suitable for any public school. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS (2d 
Rev. Ed.). By Hughes Mearns. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St. 
Pp. 272. $1.50. We had to let you know it 

was in print again! With a few new chapters 

added, the dynamic book which rele the 
creative power of a nation in 1929 has been 
brought up to date. It seems more timely and 
more dramatically important than ever before. 

Even if you have read it, read it again. In the 

era of the launching of Sputnik and the 

criticism which it has brought on the schools, 

Creative Power may help us find true avenues 

to solution of our problems. In the pages of 

this fine piece of literature may well lie the 
key as to how we develop great scientists, 
authors and poets.—J.A.S. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL AC- 
TIVITIES (3d Ed.). By Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe and Anita Aldrich. St. Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Bivd., 


1959. Pp. 377. $4.50. Based on the premig 
that fitness is basic to a life of service andq 
happiness, this book provides comprehensiy 
materials, suggests teaching procedures 
techniques, and presents ways of evalu 
a sound program in physical education 
recreation. First it explains the objectiy 
of a good physical education and recreati 
program; the organization, equipment and 
safety precautions necessary to put such 3 
program into effect and the basis for selection 
and evaluation of activities. 

Specific ideas for developing the program 
in all grades are then presented under: Ont 
door Games, Small-Group Activities, Be 
Group Activities, Indoor Activities, Apparatay: 
Play, Rhythmical Activities, Popular Noop 
Play Activities, Classroom Activities am 
Cafeteria Activities. There are also sugge 
tions for special events: Playdays, Aud 
rium Programs and Stage Programs. a 

One part has sample tests which add litte 
to the rest of the text. 

This book can serve as an aid to the clase 
room teacher or the specialist or as a text 
for college students. It is a good resource 
book. However, it does not deal’ with the 


§ 
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BOOKS ) 
Guidance of the Young Child 


By LOUISE LANGFORD, Assistant Professor, Department of Family and Child 


Development, Kansas State University. Suggests practical guidance methods for adults 
who supervise the preschool child through various daily activities in the home and in 
group situations that are encountered in nursery schools, play groups, special education 
groups and day-care centers. These techniques are based on research studies of growth 
patterns, specific patterns of growth and development, and behavioral responses at vari- 
ous maturational levels. Emotional, mental, physical and social development in the 
child are described. Case studies are given to illustrate actual situations. 

Two chapters are devoted to methods of observing children, standards for adequate 
physical facilities for group care, program planning, and personal qualifications for 
supervisors of young children. Other chapters relate types and techniques of guidance 
to various kinds of activities and to child development and behavior. The final chapter 
shows how children with handicaps react to their environment and discusses adult at- 
titudes most conducive to the satisfactory development of these children. 


$6.25 
Send now for an examination copy 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


1960 e 349 pages ° 
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The FIRST BOOK of 


| MAPS. GLOBES 


fhe Sea ated Bory? Bpetein 


APRIL 1960 


‘The FIRST 
BOOKS 


to read on more than 
100 subjects 


— answer children’s first questions the right 
way, the first time. 


—offer more to interest children and to 
stimulate supplementary reading than any 
other group of informational books for 


young people. 


—are ALL supplied in a binding guar- 
anteed for a year’s library service or the 
book replaced free of charge. 


—are ALL printed in large, clear type. 
—are ALL fully illustrated. 


— are ALL checked and double-checked for 
accuracy, authority, and clarity of text. 


—are ALL size 7% x 8% inches. 


—are ALL at the net price of only $1.46 
each to schools and libraries. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Which of these 28 recent 
FIRST BOOKS do you 
need for school and 
classroom libraries? 


The FIRST BOOK of — 
—Africa 
—Ancient Rome 
—Astronomy 
—Bells 
—Civil War Land Battles 
—Codes and Ciphers 
—Color 
—Drawing 
—The Early Settlers 
—France 
—Hawaii 
—The Indian Wars 
—Italy 
—Maps and Globes 
—Medieval Man 
—Mining 
—National Monuments 
—National Parks 
—The Oregon Trail 
—Paintings 
—Pioneers 
—Public Libraries 
—Sailing 
—Ships 
—The Soviet Union 
—The United Nations 
—Water 
—West Germany 


FREE 


Send for the “FIRST BOOKS Se- 
lector’ telling which grade, which 
curriculum area each First Book 
fits, plus First. Books eligible for 
purehase under NDEA, Dewey clas- 
sification, other pertinent informa- 
tion. Address: Educational Division 
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aspects of a good physical education program 
integrated with the total school program. 
Nor is any space given to the creative aspects 
of a good recreational curriculum.—J.A.S. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN READ- 
ING. WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. By 
Freida E. Van Atta. New York: Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 374. 
$4.95. Written in response to the many 

requests made by parents for a guide to help 

their children with school, this book attempts 

to explain and review the place of the 3 R’s 

in the school curriculum. Each grade level 

is allotted an average space of about 35 pages. 

For each, the author discusses the reading 

program, gives references for parents to ex- 

plore, explains the writing program and de- 
velops the arithmetic program. She then 
devotes many pages to exercises of the work- 
book variety for children to work at home. 

Although the author’s sincerity cannot be 
challenged, the result of her work raises 
many questions in one’s mind. Does a book 
of this kind really help parents, or does it 
serve to confuse them more? Removed from 


the full school day where social living, physi- 
cal activity and creative arts play such a 
necessary and important part to the child, 
the 3 R’s seem rather void of meaning. Only 
occasionally does the author attempt to put 
meaning to the methodology she supports— 
she tells parents “how” but rarely “why.” 

In many ways, this is a dangerous book, 
It is so over-simplified that none of the skill 
or art of teaching ever really comes through. 
The impression remains that “if this is all 
there is to it why so much fuss about teach- 
ing—anyone can do it.” And, although Mrs, 
Van Atta warns that “this book is not to be 
used as a check against a teacher or her teach- 
ing methods,” the result is implicit in the sug: 
gestion. 

Many resourceful teachers: are going to 
suffer from the comparison which will be 
made between them and the unimaginative, 
stereotype methods and materials presented 
in the book. i 

Many statements will cause educators to 
cringe; i.e., “In the third grade your child 
first reviews everything he has learned about 
numbers in the beginning grades. Then he 











Rainbow Rhythm 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
Nora Belle Emerson 
Thos. E. McDonough, Sr. 
Creative Activities for 


Exceptional Children 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTAL SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
MIMETICS 
RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 
Vinylite Plastic 10 Records—78 RPM 
Send for catalogue 
Rainbow Rhythms 


P.O. Box 608 Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 

















CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, Spanish, 
Swedish, etc. 

Each title carefully selected by expert li- 
brarians for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
librarian’s and teacher’s convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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starts to understand the meaning of numbers.” 
*, . Grammar as such is not taught in the 


































re fourth grade.” Who says so? The book is STUDY THIS TOO! 
Onl full of such misleading ideas. “Block Play Program” for 
y Unnecessarily padded in many places with aan 3 to? Cb 

be ; t ges 3 to 7. Get your free copy 
rte | the obvious, the book gives parents and chil- in Mor-Pla Booth $30 at the 
rs dren busy work to do together with little STUDY CONFERENCE 
a ok, direction or purpose. It is overly authori- or write Dept. C460;) Box 414 


|] tative, presumes all schools are alike, and <é Detroit 31, Michigan 
ugh, makes no allowances for individual differ- 
s all | cnces: To a very few parents and children 
) it will perhaps do the job it sets out to 
Mrs. | % but for most it will give little direction 
obe | understanding to the place of the 3 R’s in 
: a modern school curriculum.—J.A.S. 


2ach- 
"8° | EFFECTIVE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCA. 
— TION. By Arthur L. Harnett and John H. 


I he Shaw. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 W. 32d St., 1959. Pp. 421. $4.75. 
“tad This systematic survey of education for 
3 health as it should be conducted in elementary 
and secondary schools is divided into three 
S to § sections: the health needs of children and 


















YOU CAN'T MISS WITH THE Prang’ 


EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS LINE! 


For a “sure-ringer” in pre-school, kindergarten 
or therapeutic classes specify Educational Play-F 
things and Prang color products. we 














Educational Playthings are sturdily constructed iy 
to last years of use and abuse from growing 
children in and out of cl Cl proven, 
they afford every child an opportunity for con- 


structive play activity. 





The Prang Modern Piayway Line has been ap- 
proved by leading educational authorities every- 
where, for use in therapeutic classes and homes. 





Write for new catalog, illustrating all items and 
their versatile uses. 25c per copy. Dept. CE-66. 
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the historical and philosophical backgrounds 
of health education in our country, the total 
school health program, and the methodology 
of teaching health. From the teacher’s point 
of view this last section would be of greatest 
use and interest. Several chapters contain 
valuable information on the use of audio- 
visual materials and resources, lists of names 
and addresses of organizations and publishers 
from which health teaching materials are 
available, and excellent suggestions on how 
the school health program can be evaluated 
at all levels of operation. The appendices 
consist of copies of health resource units, ex- 
amples of record forms, and brief descrip- 
tions of diseases commonly encountered by 
the classroom teacher.—Reviewed by Wit- 
LIAM BENJAMIN, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED. By Joseph L. 
French. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 383 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 555. $7.50. With- 

in prescribed limits, the author has done a 


commendable job in compiling some dis- 








FROM Abacus 


To Z oo lotto 


EVERYTHING 
for 


e NURSERY SCHOOL 

e KINDERGARTEN 

e PRIMARY GRADES 

e CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 
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criminating material in a book of readings. 
on the gifted child. The intent that this book 
be used as a text in a one-semester course is. 
plausible; but philosophical aspects, facets 
in initiating a program, and creativity, which 
are omitted, should be considered as im- 
portant additional areas in a course sequence, 
As a resource book, it does provide impor- 
tant references. Its greatest lack is the omis 
sion of a comprehensive bibliography.—Re. 
viewed by Louis A. FLIECLER, Associate 
Professor of Special Education, Syracuse 
University, N. Y. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN. 
TARY SCHOOL. By Helen Norman Smith 
and Mary E. Wolverton. New York: The | 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1959. Pp, 
315. $4.50. Written for college students 

preparing to teach in the first six grades, this: 
is essentially a revised edition of an earlier 
text, Health Education in Elementary Schools, 
by Helen Coops, and is dedicated to her 
memory. Included are three round-robin let 
ters, supposedly written by teachers, which 
describe concepts learned in a summer health. 
education- course and explain how each put 
to work the theory, methods and materials 
learned. These are followed by a brief his- 
torical development of school health educa- 
tion and its organization, a discussion of 
school health instruction and activities, and 
the planning of units. 

Eighteen sample teaching units for grades 
one through six are also included. Of special 
interest are dental health units for grades 
one, three and five and nutrition units for 
grades two, four and six. These are planned 
to help the inexperienced teacher understand 
the progressive presentation of subject mat- 
ter at different grade levels. 

The authors emphasize the necessity of 
teaching children in such a manner that, as 
adults, they will apply to everyday problems 
of living the principles and understandings. 
learned in health education. 
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Written in simple, non-technical language, 
this is admirably suited to the group for 
which it is intended.—Reviewed by Joun H. 
Suaw, Professor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN: YOUR CHILD’S BIG 
STEP. By Minnie Perrin Berson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., 
1959. Pp. 125. $3.50. In the preface Clark 

E. Moustakas reviews this book in one sen- 

tence: “This book is not about kindergarten 

education but rather is a fascinating presenta- 
tion of the meaning of the child’s first edu- 
cational venture.” 

Minnie Berson writes with a sensitiveness 
that lifts this book out of the realm of a text. 
She deals directly and creatively with such 
topics as the five-year-old’s break from the 
home; the value of the kindergarten curricu- 
lum; the impact of space, equipment and ma- 
terials on the child; and the interplay of 
people in the life of the five-year-old. 

There is never a moment’s doubt in the 
reader’s mind about the author’s authority 
and sincerity. It is obvious that she knows 
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the poultry industry. Classroom environ- 
ment, reading, arithmetic, art, music, map- 
making, science. ; 


A Good Day in the Fourth Grade... . 
Class in a city school studies early Cali- 
fornia exploration and settlement; a trip 
to a tannery, construction, industrial arts, 
individualized reading, and parent partici- 
pation. 


A Good Day in the Fifth Grade ..... 
Class in a suburban school studies pioneer 
life. Emphasis on industrial arts, dramatic 
play, folk dancing, study trips, creative 
writing. 

A Good Day in the Sixth Grade..... 
A sixth grade studies aviation; trip to air- 
port, dramatic play, science, individualized 
reading, use of library, use of tape re- 
corder, painting, construction, creative 
rhythms. 


A Good Day in the Seventh Grade .. . 
A class of young adolescents pursue a 
study of World Trade. Use of a resource 
consultant is shown. A community mu- 
seum contributes to the vitality of the 
program. 


A Good Day in the Eighth Grade... . 
A large class of young adolescents explore 
a study of Education’s Service to a Demo- 
cratic Society. Individual and societal 
needs are met in a sparsely settled area. 
Emphasis is on increasing self direction 
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what she is writing about. What is more, she 
knows children and parents. As Clark Mous- 
takas further points out, “It (the book) con- 
tains not only facts and knowledge of the 
world of kindergarten, but also the real ex- 
periences of a gifted woman whose blend of 
personal warmth and professional wisdom 
points to a new way for child and parent, 
and teacher and parent to meet.” 


Illustrated with pictures as warm and sen- 
sitive as the text itself, this book will dispel 
any doubts about the worth of a good kin- 
dergarten program.—J.A.S. 


JOHN DEWEY: DICTIONARY OF EDU- 
CATION. By Ralph B. Winn (Editor). 
New York: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., 1959. Pp. 150. $3.75. As the title 

suggests, this is a compilation of the basic 

and casual theories on education of the great- 
est philosopher of our time. Lifted from many 
of his best works and arranged by topic in 
alphabetical form, Dewey’s provocative 
thoughts range from such subjects as “Friend- 
ship,” “Money” and “Youth” to “Freedom,” 
“Ideals” and “Liberalism.” 


Dewey emerges from this culling as a bril- 
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liant writer of clear-cut, provocative and 
pithy sayings. 

“Words,” Dewey states, “the counters for 
ideas, are easily taken for ideas.” “Creative 
activity,” he says, “is our great need; but 
criticism, self-criticism, is the road to its re 
lease.” About action he says, “Action is the 
heart of ideas.” 


These quotes give the reader an idea as 
to what is in store for him in this fine little 
piece of philosophical literature.—J.A.S. 


THE PREADOLESCENT: THREE MAJOR 
CONCERNS. By Mary Jane Loomis. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32d St., 1959. Pp. 310. $4. So often in psy- 

chological literature the period just prior to 

adolescence is treated as merely the last part 
of childhood, the top end of the latent period, 

Teachers and knowledgable laymen conse 

quently fail to see the rumblings of ado 

lescence in the sixth grader or misinterpret 
some of his reachings for adolescence as too 
early maturity. 


More recently there has been greater rec 
ognition of a period of preadolescence in the 
developmental sequence. The Preadolescent 
makes some notable contributions to this con 
cept. Organized around three major develop 
mental needs (Independence, Sexual Identi- 
fication, Looking Ahead to Adolescent Liv: 
ing), this short book provides a theoretical 
rationale for a better understanding of this 
age group. It does this in a nice amalgam of 
theory, description of school practice and 
fascinating anecdotal material on children. 
The reviewer is tempted to reproduce the 
anecdotal descriptions which give a delight 
fully realistic flavor to the boek. 


The school practices described are more 
creative than those found in a typical ele 
mentary school. Partly as a result of this, 
one is tempted to believe that the children 
described are more advanced _ intellectually 
than the typical sixth grader. Similarly, 
parent participation in the school program 
is more extensive than usual, raising the 
question of the social class level of the chik 
dren described. As a model, therefore, the 
book should be used with caution. But as 4 
sound description of the preadolescent it 
brings together eminently usable ideas fot 
interpretation and teaching.—Reviewed by 
Tuomas E. Ciayton, Associate Professor of 
Education, Syracuse University, N. Y. 
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Among the Magazines 
Editor, LUCILE LINDBERG 


THE REAL FRAUD. By Norman Cousins. 

“Saturday Review” (Nov. 21, 1959), p. 27. 
“The TV screen has become an arena in the 
home for cheapening human life and an ex- 
ercise in human desensitization.” This writer 
feels that there are good things on TV and 
that the good things are getting better. But 
he is equally convinced that the bad things 
are getting worse and increasing in number. 
He says that while American television would 
appear to deal primarily in entertainment, 
actually it deals mainly in exploitation of 
crime and glamorization of violence. TV op- 
erators make all sorts of claims about the 
power of their medium to sell goods, yet they 
see no cause-and-effect relationship between 
what they show on the screen and the increas- 
ing addiction of young people to cheap vio- 
lence. 


“Nothing is more important in the educa- 
tion of a child than to give him respect for 
the fragility of human life and a sensitivity 
to the precarious balances on which life de- 
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pends. Along with this goes the need to help 
a child know how to establish and maintain 
healthy relationships with other people. The 
principal effect of television is to cancel out 
this kind of education and indeed to reverse 
it.” 


PEOPLE AREN’T BORN PREJUDICED. By 
Tan Stevenson. “Parents’ Magazine” (Feb. 
1960). The Chairman of the Department 

of Psychiatry at the University of Virginia 

says that prejudiced thinking is rarely con- 
fined to any one subject. “A prejudiced per- 
son makes faulty generalizations by applying 
to a whole group what he has learned from 
one or a few of its members. Then he be- 
haves toward a whole group as if there were 
no individual differences among its members. 

Few people would throw out a whole box of 

strawberries because they found one or two 

bad berries at the top—yet this is the way 
prejudiced people think and act.” 


“Studies of school children have shown 
that prejudice is slight or absent among chil- 
dren in the first and second grades. It in- 


among children in the fourth and 
grades.” 
“Studies of markedly prejudiced persons 


creases thereafter, building to a peak usually od 


show that they usually come from families §! 


in which they were treated harshly, authori. 


tatively and unfairly—in other words, they hi 


were themselves the objects of prejudice. If 
parents treat a child harshly and punish him 
unfairly they are relating to the child in 
terms of power instead of love. Treated ag 
if he were always bad, the child will respond 
to his parents as if they were always danger. 
ous. Growing skilled in the quick detection of 
threats or possible injury, he becomes sensi 
tive to danger not only from parents but 
from other people as well. He makes quick 
judgments in order not to be caught unaware, 
Quick judgments are a facet of prejudiced 
thinking. An insecure and easily frightened 
person makes sweeping. judgments about 
whole groups, finding it safer to treat the 
whole group as if it might be harmful to 
him.” 

“Psychological studies have shown that 
people who are able to blame themselves when 
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hey're responsible for things going wrong 
‘tend to be much less prejudiced than people 
vho blame others when things go wrong... 
achild can only learn to accept blame fairly 
it his parents attribute blame fairly to him. 
Ifhe is blamed for everything, he may—in 
his own defense—grow up unable to accept 
the blame for anything. If he cannot blame 


;: Mhimself he has to blame others—he has to 





ge them as more deficient and blameworthy 
than they are—which means making preju- 
diced judgments ahout them.” 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE PART- 

TIME MOTHER. By John A. Rose. “Chil- 
dren” (Nov.-Dec. 1959), pp. 213-18. Research 
findings and clinical experience both indi- 
cate that there is no simple cause-effect re- 
lationship between the two factors of ma- 
tenal employment and developmental dam- 
age. In some instances more damage might 
occur to the child if the mother were not 
employed. 

When mothers feel uncertain about whether 
or not they should work, torn between a sense 
of personal responsibility for the development 
of their children and their need to follow a 
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career, these tensions are communicated to 
the children. The decision about whether or 
not a mother needs to work outside the home 
should not be made on a purely economic 
basis. “When a mother’s need for satisfaction 
transcends in nature or quantity the emo- 
tional return that can generally be expected 
from child rearing, distortion in the child’s 
development provides a cue to the mother to 
seek appropriately what she needs.” 


NO DESK FOR CARMEN. By Donald R. 
Thomas and Ralph K. Stueber. “Teachers 
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College Record” (Dec. 1959), pp. 143-50, 
Each spring thousands of migrants enter the 
migrant labor stream and with them gy 
thousands of school-age children. Becaug. 
migrants are typically housed in_ isolated) 
areas and are, as a group, generally unobtrp 
sive, they remain outside the conscious ag 
tivities of the community. By the time the 
problems are discovered and well-meaning 
committees are organized, with the necessary 
election of officers and a program chairman, 
the migrants may have dispersed. 
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Little Carmen or Rosita or Miguel will 
fnd no desk unless many people in many 
places display a willingness to embark on the 
non-status-laden task of providing full citizen- 
ship opportunities for them and their many 
brothers, sisters, cousins. The coordination 
now being attempted by Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas is one hopeful sign 
on an otherwise bleak horizon. The Colorado 
pilot schools have devised a report card which 
will be sent back to the migrant child’s home 
school in Texas or New Mexico. The signifi- 
cance of the Colorado program is that it is 
attacking the migrant education problem at 


TV at least two points of control—the continuity 


I of effort and the coordination of efforts with 
other states. 


THE GROUP PROCESS CONCEPT. By 
James M. Laing and Paul F. Munger. “Ed- 
ucation” (Dec. 1959), pp. 231-34. “One 

might liken group process to a number of 

jungle natives seated cross-legged around the 

bare framework of a canoe. One holds out a 

piece of bark covering, and, if it seems to be 

sound, it is allowed to become a part of the 

boat. When a member of the group offers a 

piece which is of inferior quality it is reject- 

ed. As the pieces of bark are accepted and fit- 
ted into place around the frame, the boat 
takes shape. Finally, when the last piece is in 
place the project is truly group constructed. 

The quality is superior to a boat constructed 

by an individual because each part has had 

to withstand the test of group analysis.” 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


We are constantly being alerted to educa- 
tional television—its value or lack of value 
in learning. Experiments have been going on 
over the country for a number of years. Some 
of the experiments are forging on with great 
confidence in their contribution to children’s 
learning; other experiments have shifted 
their emphases in purposes; still other ex- 
periments have terminated for one reason or 
another. 

The following is quoted from The Wash- 
ington Post-Times Herald (January 30, 
1960) under the headline, “District Schools 
Will Drop TV Classes in 1961.” 

“Washington [D.C.] school officials an- 
nounced . . . that they want no part of tele- 
vised science and [foreign] language courses 
planned for the area next year, and chal- 
lenged the high hopes held out for Classroom 
TV as an aid to teaching. 

“. . . Superintendent Carl F. Hansen said 
the schools will not participate in the third 
year of ‘Time for Science’ lessons or in the 
planned foreign language course for elemen- 
tary pupils. 

“Experience with TV courses has con- 
vinced the District schools that the lessons 
conflict with the established curriculum and 
disrupt the organized sequence of instruction. 

“, . . Hansen described himself as ‘a per- 
son who was fully enthusiastic at first about 
classroom television.’ In 1953, he supported 
a TV teaching experiment against the oppo- 
sition of much of the school administration. 

“. . . But Hansen said .. . that he is now 
convinced that effective teaching must be in 
accord with the school system’s planned cur- 
riculum and must take into account the indi- 
vidual pupils in the class. 

“. . « Seience education in the District 
schools follows an orderly sequence from kin- 
dergarten through the 12th grade, Hansen 
said, and the televised course just doesn’t fit 
in 


“He suggested that it would ‘probably be 
more useful’ to offer TV programs dealing 
with recent scientific advances and current 
events in science.” 


At approximately the same time we read in 
The News Letter (December 1959, Vol. XXV, 
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No. 3, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohip 
State University, Columbus) : “Dewey is... 
deeply concerned about the importance of 
first-hand experience. 


“In School and Society he speaks unfay. 
orably about classrooms set up for listening 
with little provision for active exploration, 
He is deeply concerned with learning by do 
ing but points out that it should be accomp. 
nied by thinking. He criticizes the ‘scholaate 
conception of knowledge which . . . fails tp 
recognize that primary or initial subject mat 
ter always exists as matter of an active doing, 
involving the use of the body and the han 
dling of material. .. .” He notes that ‘only in 
education, never in the life of the farmer, 
sailor, merchant, physician, or laboratory ex 
perimenter, does knowledge mean _ primarily 
a store of information aloof from doing’ 
Educative activities for John Dewey ar 
things which ‘grow naturally out of some 
question with which the student is concerned 
. .. fit into his more direct acquaintance % 
as to increase its efficacy and deepen it 
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meaning’. 


I cite these two quotations for your consid. 
eration before presenting the statements on 
educational television and learning prepared 
by ACEI for the White House Conference. 
They seem to be in accord with the beliefs 
of the Association in relation to learning and 
educational television. These statements are: 


1. Educators need to develop a more fune 
tional and meaningful program rather than 
to depend upon educational television to te 
lieve teachers of that obligation. 

2. Educators’ task is to meet more real: 
istically the needs of each child and each 
classroom rather than merely expose them 
arbitrarily to predetermined bodies of infor 
mation to be mastered by all, at the same 
time. 

3. Learning is most successful when there 
is the wholeness concept rather than that of 
fragmentation. 

4, Even though the latest developments in 
educational research relating to child growth 
and development and the psychology of lear 
ing are available to all educators, a serious 
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difference often exists between verbalization 
of these concepts and interpretation into class- 
room practice. Educational television pro- 
grams could become part of an on-going 
classroom experience and be scheduled with 
variety and repetition of programs to meet 
classroom needs. 

5. Children should not be forced to con- 
form to the requirements of educational tele- 
vision programs. Any educational program 
should move cautiously—exploring, experi- 
menting, evaluating, modifying and adjusting 
to meet needs of individual learners. 

6. Those educators who set the pace “to 
cover the ground” of subject matter in any 
educational program cannot possibly allow 
for depth learning. 

7. Teaching for depth learning can better 
be achieved through a variety of media—that 
is, study prints, radio, films, filmstrips; 


through many and varied first-hand experi- 
ences and through expression in the arts, 
crafts, music, the spoken and the written word. 
These media and experiences must be care- 
fully selected and used in terms of purposes. 
This kind of teaching allows for the natural 
rhythm of intake of ideas and outgo of ex- 
pression which facilitates learning. Not every 
child will respond to the same material, same 
experience nor will every child express him- 
self in the same ways. 


We look forward to seeing you in Cleve- 
land at ACEI’s Annual Conference the week 
of April 17, 


Sincerely, 


Drange Foomatic’ 


NEXT MONTH 


May: Creativity Today 


Edgar Dale, The Ohio State University, gives a place to creativity and its 
meaning in “The Image of Man Tomorrow,” the editorial. 


“Emergence of Creative Personality” is written by Ruth Carlson, Alameda 
State College, Hayward, California. She suggests some of the ways in which a 
more creative child personality might be developed. 


Classroom examples which show critical thinking in a first grade are given 


by Josephine Shotka, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


In “A Library—Pivot for a Community,” H. A. Tollefson, former assist- 
ant director of the Louisville Free Public Library, gives a heartening account 


of the services for children. 


“Please Explore Here!” The place is the Museum of Science and Natural 
History, St. Louis, and the director of this program for children (and adults) 
is Murl Deusing. He is also the writer of the article for the May issue—and 
what a timely note on which to leave you as vacation approaches! 
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Have you used 


Children’s Views of T]} 


This ACEI membership bulletin by Ina J. Gordon is a “ivrs™ to 
blaze the trail in focusing on children’s self-concepts. 


Children’s Views of Themselves comes at a time when pressures 
from all sides (and from our own ranks) urge more of this and more 
of that subject matter and, unfortunately, Jess on the growth and de- 
velopment of children. 

To illustrate his main points, Ira J. Gordon presents four children 
who make frequent appearances throughout the bulletin. Note the fol- 
lowing topics which take on greater meaning by use of anecdotes: 

The Role of Self-Estimates in Behavior—Introduction of Tim, who 
is able to “lick the world”; Anne, who has reading difficulties; John, 
the “ugly duckling,” who is sure he’ll never catch up to the other boys; 
and Mary, who meets all with kindness. 

How Self-Concepts Come About—The Role of the Family, Bodily 
Forces, School Influences, Peer Influences. 

How Adults Can Estimate Children’s Self- -Concepts—Tasks Tack- 
led or Avoided; Evidences of Tension—Child’s Techniques for Han- 
dling, Denial, Distortion, Aggression, Peer Behavior. 

How Adults Can Help—Be Yourself—Be Honest, Set Realistic 
Expectations, Provide for Productive and Creative Work, Provide a 
Variety of Stimuli, Trust Children, Provide for Immediate “‘Feedback,” 
Handling Discipline, Building Home-School Relationships, Use Your 
Own Initiative. 

The 36 pages include suggested readings, as well as a foreword 
by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, George Washington University, i 
ton, D.C. The price is seventy-five cents. 


Order from: 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Suite 213 
Washington 16, D. C. 








